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INTERPRETER OF ST. LUKE 


_ One of the greatest of New Testament specialists, Dr. Burton Scott Easton 
died March 7th [See page 9]. 


14 E. 41st St. 
New York 17, N. Y. 


Lent and Eastertide 
With the Liturgy 


BY BEDE FROST 


Special readings based on the 
propers of Lent and Hastertide. 
The reader is invited to extend 
his knowledge of Liturgical 
Prayers and Scriptures of these 
two seasons. Short meditations 
(average 2 pages) for Ash 
Wednesday through Trinity 
Sunday. (Published by Mow- 
bray) Price, $1.95 


A New Three Hours’ 
Devotion 


BY PAUL GEDGE 
Throughout these devotions for 
the Three Hours runs the under- 
lying relation of the Seven 
Words and the Seven Sacra- 
ments. There are nine sections, 
each including a period of si- 
lence. The addresses are timed 
to ten minutes. Hymns are chos- 
en to fit the meditations. (Mow- 
bray) Price, 60 cents 


The Practice of the 
Presence of God 


BROTHER LAWRENCE’S 
LETTERS 

This is the ninth reprinting of 
an edition published in 1824. 
The remarkable letters which 
make up its contents were writ- 
ten by Nicholas Herman of 
Loraine—the soldier and foot- 
man of lowly birth who in 1666 
became the beloved Brother 
Lawrence of a community of 
Carmelites. (Mowbray) 

Price, 45 cents 


Difficulties 


Questions on Religion With 


Answers by Prominent Churchmen 


What is faith and how do I get 
it? What is meant by the love 
of God? Why is Christ’s Church 
divided? These and other per- 
plexing questions are answered 
by twenty-seven of England’s 
most outstanding Churchmen, 
including the Bishops of Exeter 
and London, Bede Frost, and 
H. G. Hebert. (Mowbray) 
Price, $1.40 


They Shall Look on Him 
A Little Book for Holy Week 


BY E. D. K. WOOD 
Written for use in the Three 
Hours’ Devotion, each of these 
eight addresses creates a visuali- 
zation—or Station—of the Cross. 
THEY SHALL LOOK ON HIM 
is an excellent book for the 
Lenten preacher seeking new 
vitality in his source material. 
(Mowbray) Price, 35 cents 
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29 E. Madison St. 
Chicago 2, Il. 
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The Rev. CARROLL E. SIMCOX, PH.D., Editor > — 


A New “World Religion” (?) 


ADDRESSED TO CHRISTIANS: Jsolation- 
ism vs. World Community, by Floyd 
H. Ross. Harper and Brothers, New 
York, 1950. Pp. 154. $2.00. 


In his book Dr. Ross, who is Professor 
of Religion at the University of South- 
ern California, maintains that the logical 
and inevitable end of a non- -theological 
liberal Christianity, like his own, is 
the abandoning of an exclusive Chris- 
tianity, a denying the validity of the 
New Testament, a regarding of -tradi- 
tional Christianity as regional, obscur- 
antist. There is no special revelation of 
truth, he thinks, in Christianity. It is 
not, cannot be, a world religion. To 
UMae that it is, is to be an “isolationist,” 
no friend of “world community.’ 

Christianity, he is persuaded, has been 
perverted for 19 centuries. Jesus was, 
we may hope, a great mystic and lover 
of mankind, of the same sort as Socra- 
tes, Gautama, Lao-tze —a curious col- 
lection of names, for the three are ut- 
terly dissimilar, but it is Dr. Ross’s, not 
mine. The followers of Jesus, particu- 
larly St. Paul, let these ‘‘new spiritual 
insights lapse back into trite vocalisms 
or theological clichés. . . . The urge of 
the human spirit for freedom from all 
legalisms, whether old or new, shrivels 
up once again, and fear wins the victory 
over faith in the very name of faith.” 
But it may be, the author thinks, that 
these early corrupters of Christianity, 
and the Greeks who later took it over 
and Hellenized it and creedalized it, 
were not too far off the track. “Was 
Jesus Himself,” Dr. Ross asks, “genu- 
inely universal in his outlook or simply 
a Jewish particularist who shared vari- 
ous insights having universal human im- 
plications which he was not interested 
in following through?” 

Christianity, Dr. Ross feels sure, has 
remained unemancipated from this ini- 
tial “‘particularism”; it has been a com- 
posite of “tribal. prejudices, economic 
and social predilections, feelings of in- 
nate chosenness or superiority.” . Cath- 
olic Christianity, he thinks, with its 
teaching of the uniqueness of Jesus, the 
deity of Jesus, has prevented the spirit- 
ual expression of world community. 
The Protestant reformers, Luther, Cal- 
vin, and the rest, in this respect re- 
mained essentially Catholic. Only 
Zwingli was emancipated, Zwingli who 
rejected the Incarnation and the Sac- 
raments, original sin, and the necessity 
of salvation from it, who was sure that 
God makes no sudden interpositions but 
is sufficiently imminent in all things and 


in all men. Protestantism chose not 
follow this liberated thinker but c¢ 
tinued a somewhat naive confidence 
the uniqueness of Christ’s divinely ; 
demptive love. 

The Church is not absolute, the F 
thor is convinced; neither is the Bib 
but neither is Jesus Christ. Protestai 
ism of the modern “liberal” sort, 
quite correctly says, has abandoned 
is abandoning Christianity as und 
stood for 1900 years, forsaking the ie 
that Christ is God. It is therefore mr 
and more willing to sink Christian 
into an amalgam of all religions, t 
to make one great religion, a religi 
capable of giving spiritual interpa 
tion to a world society. 

“How shocking!’ someone may $ 
“What a revolutionary idea!” 17 
publishers seem to think that this is 
case. Their blurb calls this “a hig 
controversial, fighting book.” I for ¢ 
do not find it so. This is all old st 
I have heard it proclaimed from Unit 
ian pulpits, and from less likely 1 
trums too, for many years. It has 
been said, too, and with much m 
spiritual insight, by the Persian Ba 
ullah. That genius, however, is © 
c'rned with search for God as the ¢ 
and aim of his desired world religit 
he is not seeking, as Dr. Ross app 
ently is, a world religion merely as 
adjunct of a human world society. 

It would be well for Christians ¥ 
believe the faith of the ages to read 1 
present book. We can see from it, 
instance, what will happen to — 
World Council of Churches if liber 
remove from it theological tests 
membership. We can see from it 
real meaning of liberal Protestanti 
as this manifests itself in resistance, 
various religious bodies, including 
Episcopal Church, to both Catholie 
and neo- orthodoxy. 

Dr. Ross is to be respected even 
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greed with. But one wishes he 
Id not call names. Orthodox Chris- 
are not “‘isolationists;’ they are 
ocates of a world religion just as 
‘y as is Dr. Ross, only it is quite an- 
fr sort of world religion. 

BERNARD Ippincs BELL. 


Twenty Portraits 


er IN THE Otp TESTAMENT. By 
Norah Lofts. New York: The Mac- 
nillan Company, 1949. $2.50. 


\4 
Yorah Lofts is an English novelist. 
/ wrote this book with the aid of her 
‘husband and the evidence of two 
nds” is noticeable. 
Vhen consulting the chapter heads, 
iy will be surprised at the array of 
ible Old Testament women; others 
‘ wonder at the omission of the 
phic and spiritually fraught story of 
anah. All Bible readers will recog- 
» the intricate and harassing diffi- 
ties that would confront any current 
ter attempting to find feminine nar- 
ve details sufficient to fill a book for 
‘excitable and drama sated era. 
“o cover this difficulty the author has 
en her book a sub-title, ““I‘wenty Psy- 
ogical Portraits.” Yet when faced 
h the motive springs of the conduct 
hese dream women in an unconscion- 
s past, Mrs. Loft ends invariably in 
estion mark. Perhaps it is as fatal to 
‘mpt to add anything to the Biblical 
rative as to subtract; and subtraction 
always been the bane of second hand 
ling of the Old Testament. 
ere there is additional information 
Icelved out of pure imagination. Re- 
a, for instance, is portrayed as a hard 
otional girl who left her father’s 
ain without a tear. But there is little 
varrant such an assertion which spoils 
chaste beauty of the original tale. 
pther instance is where the author 
pests a weakness in Ruth’s character 
'“Joving an older woman,” and in- 
sistently, so it seems to me, a superla- 
_ weakness in Naomi’s character for 
sensing in Ruth’s devotion a com- 
sation for the loss of her husband, 
sons, and support for her old age. 
erhaps the book’s most subtle defect 
s fatalistic note. Commenting rightly 
‘the fact that Biblical. immoral acts 
followed invariably by retributive 
tice, Mrs. Lofts writes, “A certain 
'must be performed and someone is 
ced to perform it, but if a breach of 
ics is involved the actor must pay — 
hout the action of Judas Iscariot 
re would have been no crucifixion, no 
ster Sunday morn.” Of course, to an 
tucted Churchman such an assertion 
an offense. We do not worship an 
itrary God and an offender is such 
ough volitional freedom. 
| ELIzABETH M. Bryan. 
| 
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Clerical Directory. 


THE CHURCH PENSION FUND 


and its subsidiaries 
administered for the benefit of the Church 


THE CHURCH HYMNAL CORPORATION 


Publishers of The Hymnal; Hymnal 1940 Companion; Book of Common 
Prayer; A Prayer Book for Soldiers and Sailors; Book of Offices; Stowe’s 


THE CHURCH LIFE INSURANCE CORPORATION 


Offers low cost insurance and annuity contracts to clergy, lay officials and 
active lay workers of the Church, either voluntary or paid, and their im- 
mediate families. Services include individual insurance programming and 
assistance to parish officials in preparing and establishing plans for re- 


tirement of lay employees. 


THE CHURCH FIRE INSURANCE CORPORATION 


Low cost fire, windstorm and extended coverage insurance on property 
owned by or closely affiliated with the Church, and on the residences and 


personal property of the clergy. 


Further information available by addressing any of the above at 


20 Exchange Place 


New York, 5 


We want to suggest that you begin 
during this Lent a task that will repay 
you a hundredfold. Have you ever been 
in a retail hardware store when a sales- 
man from the big hardware jobbers 
called on a selling trip? Remember that 
huge, thick, thousand page catalog he 
carried, and how quickly he turned in it 
to any article asked for? Now, that was 
just a catalogue about nails, wire, and 
wheelbarrows. The Bible is “the cata- 
logue” of our lives, both here and here- 
after. In it are all the remedies for our 
various needs, comforts in our weak- 
hesses, Strength and courage for our 
times of doubt, loving understanding 
for us in our griefs and pains, and 
forgiveness for sinners when penitent. 
IT’S ALL THERE! DO YOU KNOW 


An Interesting Lenten Task 


WHERE TO FIND IT WHEN YOU 
NEED IT? It’s not much good to you 
unless you do, is it? 

We Episcopalians aren’t generally 
known for being very well versed in 
Scripture lore, so it occurred to us that 
Lent might provide a most suitable 
time in which we could begin a sort of. 
personal index to our Bibles, during 
which we could begin setting down 
those passages which fit certain of the 
emergencies of our lives. You’ll not 
anywhere near complete that index by 
Easter, but the thrill of the accomplish- 
ment of it will carry you on indefinitely 
until you have completed it, and you'll 
be happier about it than anything else 
you’ve done for years. 


AMMIDON AND COMPANY 


Horace L. Varian 


31 South Frederick Street 


Baltimore 2, Maryland 


Serving the Episcopal Church 


There is time yet to get memorials done for Haster. We suggest Chalices, Bread 
Boxes, Lavabo Bowls, Altar Crosses, Candlesticks, Missal Stands, Altar Service 


Books, and Lectern Bibles as possibilities. 


VESTMENTS 


Cassocks—Surplices—Stoles—Scarves 
Silks—Altar Cloths—Embroideries 
Priest Cloaks—Rabats—Collars 

Custom Tailoring for Clergymen 


Church V. 
1837 Svenchatordred: Sent 1950 


American and 
English 


CHURCH ART 


® Lighting Fixtures 
Stained Glass” 
Genuine Carillons 
Carved Woodwork 
Embroideries 

®@ Silver 


Inspired designs and expert 
craftsmanship in furnishings of 
distinction by 


J, WIPPELL & CO., Ltd., 


Exeter, England 


STUDIOS OF GEORGE L. PAYNE, 


Paterson, N. J. 
Brochures and 4 
special designs 


submitted on request. 


Please address 
inquiries to. . . , 
er» 


e 15 PRINCE ST., 
_ PATERSON 7, N. J. 


CHOIR VESTMENTS 


Clerical Suits 
Cassocks . . . Surplices 
Stoles 
Rabats ... Rabat Vests... Collars 
Black Clerical Shirts 


CHURCH HAN GINGS 
ALTAR LINENS 


_C. M. ALMY & SON, Inc. 
562 Fifth Ave., New York 19, N. Y 


GHE PAYNE “SPIERS 
+ SCUD OS we. * 


AG 54 €AST 13TH STREET, PATERSON 4, Rigs 


Shrine of Our Lady of Clemency 
Continuous Novena 


Write jor Booklet 


S. Clement’s Church 
20th and Cherry Streets Phila. 3, Pa. 


Talks 


VERY time you go to a religious 
E education meeting you hear some- 

body speak of an “exchange of 
ideas.”” One person tells of the wonder- 
ful project put over in his parish or 
class. You scribble a memo of it in your 
note book, and then tell the others about 
something special you have invented. 
Here is a real éxchange of experiences, 
and the visitors return to their home 
parishes intending to try out some of the 
bright ideas they have picked up. Un- 
fortunately, most of the ideas cannot be 
worked, or you are not the one to carry 
them through, and so they die out of 
your mind in a few weeks. 

Various units of the Church have 
been appealed to for an “exchange of 
methods.” Diocesan, provincial, or na- 
tional departments of Christian Educa- 
tion would seem to be in a position for 
receiving hundreds of original ideas, 
tested in use, and of handing them on 
to the parishes — for whose aid all the 
over-head machinery exists. Probably 
files (or wastebaskets) of such depart- 
ments receive more precious accounts of 
ingenious and workable new methods 
than can ever be shared. Of late, our 
excellent Churchways has been produced 
by our national Headquarters to pro- 
vide workers in the field with just such 
tested tips. 


Srart YOUR Own FILE 


Clearly, if these ideas are to be avail- 
able when wanted, you—the active, 
imaginative, faithful teacher — must 
have a file of your own. It must be a 
collection of your own reactions, under 
headings that appeal to you. And it must 
be very simple —in the putting in of 
ideas, and in the finding of them on some 
far future day when you need them most. 
The simplest form would seem to be the 
regular 3 x 5 inch card index, 

Some years ago this idea was taken up 
in the fifth province of our Church, and 
the provincial Department of Christian 
Education published a quarterly supply 
of the cards, each containing the latest 
ideas picked up from all over the 
Church. The service was continued for 
nine years, and included in that time 
some 600 cards. On the upper left-hand 
margin of each card was printed a key 
word for filing, Everything was brief, 
boiled down, clear. You could read how 
it was done in a certain parish, and could 
decide how to modify it for your own 
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REV. VICTOR HOAG, D.D., EDITOR 


Experience File 


case. Naturally many of the meth 
could not be used at once, but 
placed in the file, would be sure to b 
up in some future year when wanted. 


THE THREE-BY-FIVE Hair © 


Many of the clergy who received 
[at first called Flashes in Religious 
ucation, and later simply Church W 
er’s File] kept the entire series, addi 
under each category their own clippit 
or experience memos. Once the little 
was established, and the habit for 
it was easy to slip in a card with 
notation such as, “Whitsunday: Be s 
to have tables at the door for pla 
brought by the children, and plenty 
extra helpers with trowels and water 
help with the planting.” That was % 
But when planning for next Whits1 
day, you thumbed through the ca 
under Whitsunday, and remembered 
time, or found other ideas for the d 

Any priest, teacher, or superintend 
can easily start such a file. Clippit 
need not be pasted — merely marl 
with a key word. New items can 


‘slipped in the front, if busy, and ai 


body can put them into the file later 
alphabetical order. Then, when, in 30 
driven moment of planning, you w 
to enrich your store, or to help so 
barren committee, there are several 
the little cards at hand. The key ca 
run through acolytes, Bible class, ¢ 
lects, curriculum, decorations, dramat 
drills, games, handwork, kindergart 
missionary stories, menus, money-f 
ing, music, parents, teachers’ meeti 
vacation school, visual aids, and you 
people. Then there are all the seas 
and special Church days. The keep 
of it will not be a burden; the use ¥ 
be a great help. 

After all, you are.not in this teach 
work for a few months, but for a k 
time. Your file catches treasures fo 
long life of increasing usefulness. Oth 
can use it, too, One priest stated that 
intends to leave his 3 x 5 experience 
in his will to some younger teacher. 
is one of his greatest treasures. 
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Established 1878 


4 Weekly Record of the News, the Work, 
| and the Thought of the Episcopal Church. 


erorp P. Morenovse, LL.D.......... Editor 
DAG GOS ae aA Coooteigeed Executive Editor 
*. Francis C, LicoTsourn..Managing Editor 
tABETH McCRACKEN ........ Associate Editor 
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par O. Dopce ......... Advertising Manager 
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mRREN J. Desus......... Circulation Manager 


i1vinG CuurcH news is gathered by a staff of 
100 correspondents, one in every diocese and 
ionary district of the Episcopal Church and 
ral in foreign lands. Tue Livinc Cuurcn is a 
jcriber to Religious News Service and Ecumenical 
8s Service and is served by leading national news 
mre agencies. 


Member of the Associated Church Press. 
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March 
| Fourth Sunday in Lent. 
World Council, Conference of USA Member 
7 Bones at Buckhill Falls, Pa., (through 
The Annunciation. 
Fifth Sunday in Lent (Passion Sunday) 


April 


jss¢ APRIL 10] | SUN MOM TUE WED THUR FRI SAT | 


Palm Sunday 
. Maundy Thursday 
Easter Even 
Easter Day. 
Convention of Dominican Republic at Ciudad 
Trujillo. 
arg of Mexico at Tlalpan, D. F. (to 
_ Convention of Eastern Oregon at Burns. 
First Sunday after Easter. 
Convention of Utah at Salt Lake City 
(also 17th). 
Convention of Nevada at Las Vegas. 
Convention of Oregon at Portland (to 19th) 
Convention of Georgia at Augusta (also 19th). 
Convention of Kentucky at Louisville (also 


th). 
Geaventiod of New Mexico and Southwest 
Texas at Santa'Fe, N. M. (to 20th). 
Convention of South Dakota at Mitchell 
(through 20th). 
Consecration of Dean Welles as Bishop of 
West Missouri at Kansas City. 
_ Convention of Liberia at Robertsport. 
. Second Sunday after Easter. 


Convention of Kansas at Topeka (to 25th). 
*Date apparently not yet set. 


HE Livinc Cuurcn is published every week, 
ted Sunday, by Morehouse-Gorham Co. at 744 
orth Fourth Street, Milwaukee 3, Wis. Entered 
second-class matter February 6, 1900, under the 

of Congress of March 3, 1879, at the post 
ice, Milwauke, Wis. 


bscription Rates — $6.00 for one year; $11.00 
t two years; $15.00 for three years. Canadian 
ystage, 50 cents a year additional; foreign postage 
|.00 a year additional. 
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THIS WEEK 


THE FIRST report this columnist re- 
ceived on the result of the Presiding 
Bishop’s appeal was a depressing one. 
Without further identification, let’s 
say that there are parishes which still 
have the odd notion that they can be 
a little island of prosperity and en- 
lightenment in the midst of a dark sea. 
It may be that the handsome new 
churches. and parish houses which 
have first claim on our hearts these 
days will merely serve as elaborate 
tombstones for our civilization. 


AFTER WHICH OUTBURST, we 
duly note the fact that many reports 
of opposite tefior have been received. 
Some parishes are near the goal, some 
over it. As soon as possible, we shall 
publish a more balanced report of 
results. 

Mr. Dill, the National Council treas- 
urer, requests that dioceses send in 
their reports by March 30th, so that 
the results of the appeal may be made 
known. 


BIG NEWS this week is the taking 
over of Daniel Baker College, Brown- 
wood, Tex., by the diocese of Dallas. 
A coeducational institution founded in 
1889 and for many years under South- 
ern Presbyterian auspices, the college 
was transferred to Bishop Mason on 
March ist. With a student enrollment 
of 254, a faculty of 21, and a physical 
plant valued at half a million dollars, 
the college offers standard academic 
courses together with vocational 
courses in agriculture. Courses re- 
lated to the Church will be added and 
a chaplain will be in residence. 


BISHOP GOODEN of the Panama 
Canal Zone announces that he has re- 
voked the suspension of the Rev. John 
R. Chisolm which he ordered as of June 
22, 1948. The provincial court of re- 
view dismissed the charges for which 
he had been suspended. The Bishop’s 
letter, declaring the Rev. M. Chisolm 
“a priest of the Church in good stand- 
ing,” will be published next week. 


IN THE CASE of an alleged canonical 
offense, a presbyter has the right of 
appeal. In a case of dissolution of the 
pastoral relation, however, the Bish- 
op’s decision is final, leaving the dis- 
solved (or undissolved) parties with 
no independent tribunal of appeal but 
the secular courts. Should there be an 
ecclesiastical court of appeal in such 
cases? There are arguments on both 
sides. In particular, it should be noted 
that such a court ought not to be com- 
posed entirely of presbyters eager for 
an opportunity to shear away the 
powers of vestries. 


THE FOURTH course in the Chris- 
tian Education Department’s family 
study series is now off the press. En- 
titled, Consider the Bible, it is a pop- 
ular presentation of the material in 
Robert C. Dentan’s, The Holy Scrip- 
tures. The course consists of six pam- 


phlets and follows the same general 
line of approach used in the previous 
courses in the series—Successful Mar- 
riage and the Christian Family, the 
Prayer Book Speaks in Our Uncertain 
Age, and Creative Choices in Life. 


HERE’S a problem for the canonical 
experts who make up such a large 
share of our readership —can a de- 
ceased bishop ordain? Or, to put the 
matter a little more intelligibly, can 
the standing committee, acting as ec- 
clesiastical authority, call in a retired 
bishop to perform an ordination? (See 
Rochester, in the Ordinations this 
week.) The canon is somewhat am- 
biguous, but it rather indicates that 
when a see is vacant some other Bish- 
op with jurisdiction should take order 
for the ordination. We aren’t casting 
any doubt on the validity of the case 
in point, but a new deacon is really 
supposed to be under the personal 
authority of a bishop, not a standing 
committee — or isn’t he? 


BOSTON UNIVERSITY, a nonde- 
nominational private institution not 
to be confused by us who live west of 
the Alleghenies with Boston College 
(R.C.), recently went the whole hog 
religiously in awarding honorary de- 
grees. Among 11 citations scheduled 
to be made at.a convocation this week 
the Episcopal, Eastern Orthodox, Ro- 
man .Catholic, Methodist, Baptist, and 
Congregational Churches were repre- 
sented, together with a theologian of 
the Jewish faith. The Episcopal 
Church’s representative was Canon 
Edward N. West, cited among other 
things as “graduate of Boston Uni- 
versity, whose social graces and ver- 
satile gifts of mind and heart have 
been dedicated to the ministry in the 
Protestant Episcopal Church; . . 
noted scholar in the field of Church 
architecture and Liturgies.” 

It was at Boston College, the Roman 
Catholic institution, that the issue of 
the possibility of salvation outside 
the Church was sharply drawn some 
months ago, with the result of reaf- 
firming the doctrine that God’s grace 
was not limited to His Church. 


WELCOMING the recent Vatican de- 
eree on ecumenical discussions, the 
Archbishop of Canterbury commented 
on the benefits and disadvantages of 
it in an address to the Society for 
Promoting Christian knowledge. The 
Archbishop, according to Religious 
News Service, said he was glad that 
when the word “reunion” was used in 
the document, “it was always put in 
inverted commas.” “Indeed,” he added, 
I would suggest that as regards any 
discussions with Rome that the word 
‘reunion’ should not be used at all.” 
He pointed out that the Roman Cath- 
olics used the word only to mean sub- 
mission to the Pope, and commented: 
“Since we have no thought or inten- 
tion of reunion on such terms, and 
mean something quite different by 
‘reunion,’ the word is better not used 
in this context.” 
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NEW CAROLS AND SONGS 


by WILLIAM GRIME 


Rector of Saint Paul’s Episcopal 
Church, Great Neck, N. Y. 


“These songs and carols will not only 
instill in the minds of little children 
some of the great lessons af Christianity 
but are sure to develop devout and pray- 
erful habits.” 

Bishop DeWolfe—Long Island 


‘take’ of the great Christian heritage so 
you are able to help them grow into it.’ 
Muriel Streibert Ourtis 


all the children who use it. The illustra- 
tions by Don Kelly add attractiveness.” 
Bishop Lawrence—Western Mass. 


worship for young children an enjoyable 
and comprehensible experience.” 

Bishop Donegan 
—Ooadjutor of New York 


Over 50 illustrations 


$1.50 


(Special prices for quantity) 


Pulpit Press - Great Neck, N. Y. 


Now Available 


AN ANTHOLOGY FOR 
LENT 


(Devotional readings for each day) 


Compiled by P. Franklin Chambers 


Stock has just been received of 
this Mowbray publication. There is 
a selection of readings by modern 
writers as well as authors of de- 


votional classics. Price, $1.05 


MOREHOUSE-GORHAM CO. 


14 East 41st Street 29 E. Madison Street 
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Conducted by the REV. CANON MARSHALL M. DAY 


e What is one’s soul? In a “Great 
Books” discussion of Plato’s “Republic” 
he mentions a soul as being evil. Having 
always thought that my soul was the 
mark of God within me— my capacity 
for goodness —I questioned whether a 
soul could ever be evil. 


Perhaps the simplest way to put it is 
that your soul is your real self, not the 
“mark of God within you,’ but that 
part of your nature which is capable of 
receiving that mark, and so becoming 
good, or of refusing to accept that mark, 
and so becoming evil. Some thinkers 
(called trichotomists) distinguish be- 
tween the soul and the spirit. The soul 
in their language, is that immaterial ele- 
ment which man shares in some degree 
with all living things; and the spirit, 
that higher element of the soul which he 
shares in some degree with the angels 
and even God. To me it seems simpler 
and more in line with religious experi- 
ence to regard the spirit as the higher 
part of the soul than as a separate reality. 
(This is called dichotomy). The Church 
has never taken a stand on this question 
and most writers, like St. Paul, some- 
times speak in dichotomist and sometimes 
trichotomist language. 

Man is a free immortal spirit but 
differs from the angels by being an em- 
bodied spirit. The body is not something 
extra but a necessary part of his nature 
without which he is not completely man, 
hence the Church looks forward to the 
“Resurrection of the body” as a prelim- 
inary to the final perfection of “the Life 
of the world to come.” The Image of 
God, of which he is an individual ex- 
pression, is usually thought of as apply- 
ing only to the soul but as his body is as 
truly individual as the soul it must have 
some share in that expression of the 
Divine Image which is the purpose of 
each man’s creation. 

The soul is personal. It is aware of 
its own existence and of the existence of 
its own body by direct experience. All 
other things become known to it through 
consciousness and memory for which in 
its present state it is dependent upon the 
body. The latter with its control of con- 
sciousness, through perception and mem- 
ory and with its control of will through 
its necessary submission to the laws of 
the physical universe is both the servant 
of the soul and its slavemaster. Perhaps 
the discarnate life of the. soul between 


death and resurrection is needed to tra 
the soul to think and act so that it m 
take full command of the risen bod 

It is the soul which enables us 
know God, though through consciov 
ness we store up that knowledge in # 
cells of our brain. It is the soul and on 
the soul which can be good or ba 
Man’s body, is simply the highest pro 
uct of biological evolution, the chief | 
the animals. So far then from all sox 
being necessarily good, moral good a1 
evil can only exist in the soul and #] 
individual soul can and all too frequen 
ly does become evil by letting the anim 
nature take command and - therefo 
manifesting- a distorted image of Go 
It becomes good by submission to tl 
Divine Will and therefore manifests 
true Image of God. What the bad ma 
loses is not his nature as God’s imaj 
but his end as God’s likeness. The po 
trait has become a caricature. 

Another unclosed question is the r 
lation of a man’s individual. soul to # 
souls of his ancestors. A group of thei 
logians, undoubtedly a majority of 
Catholic teachers, holds that each sor 
is a new act of the creative will of Ge 
(creationism) ; a smaller group large 
outside the Catholic tradition conside: 
the soul like the body to be transmitte 
from parents to child along a strict ana 
ogy of physical inheritance. Martense 
in his Christian Dogmatics points ot 
the fact that each of these theories solv 
the problems that are raised by the othe 
and that the practical Christian thinke 
must continue to hold both in solutiot 

There is another theory that the sot 
is not a creation but an emanation frot 
God, that a man’s soul is God living i 
him. This of course pre-supposes th 
trichotomist position and answers certai 
problems in ascetical theology but — 
seems to me contrary to the moral e3 
perience. Man is an image of God, ne 
a detached piece of Him. In fact th 
presence of God in anything but H 
completeness is unthinkable. If my sov 
were God in me, I could not sin but th 
fact that I sin is almost as direct 
knowledge as the fact that I exist. Soi 
seems to me better to take the inbreath 
ing of the Spirit of Genesis 2:7 to b 
establishment in the soul not of substan 
tial identity with God but of the likenes 
of God lost by man’s fall and restored b: 
his salvation. 

: 
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URCH’S PROGRAM 


Voice 
» the Rev. FRANGIS C. LIGHTBOURN 


Thousands of congregations of the 
urch listened to the same voice at the 
1e time, 11:30 to 11:45 am, March 
h. The voice was that of the Presid- 
Bishop, the Most Rev. Henry Knox 
srrill, D.D. 

ishop Sherrill’s sermon was carried 
ome 600 radio stations in every state 
the Union —as well as in Alaska, 
erto Rico, and Honolulu. Assuming 
number of churchgoers on an aver- 
» Sunday to be roughly equivalent to 
-third of the communicant strength, 
> may estimate that the Presiding 
hop was heard by 500,000 or more 
rchpeople. - 

ut this was not an average Sunday. 
had been prepared for by a long and 
-eful build-up. It all began at least as 
- back as General Convention of 1949, 
ven the Church took the forward- 
nving step of adopting for the year 
50 a budget larger than any in its 


st history, larger by $1,600,000 than ’ 


= 1949 budget —a budget of $5,634,- 
The raising of this extra amount 
juld indeed be a great moment in the 
qurch’s life. But on two recent occa- 
ns the Church had proved herself ca- 
ble of great moments. The first was 
nen she set herself, on February 29, 
48 (“Leap Sunday’), to raise for 
orld relief one million dollars in one 
y. On that day, for the first time in 
story, the Presiding Bishop addressed 
e whole Church on the air. Result: 
,400,000 — 40% above the goal that 
id been set. 

The success of this venture prompted 
e undertaking, /along the same lines, 
1 March 27, 1949 of an interchurch 
mpaign, in which practically all Chris- 
an bodies (including the Roman Cath- 
ics) codperated. This yielded a return 
the Episcopal Church of $1,000,243. 

It was natural, therefore, when Gen- 
al Convention met later in the same 
ar and adopted the record-making 
idget of $5,634,617, that the raising 
the additional $1,600,000 should be 
‘omoted by a method of such proven 
iccess in the past. 

It turned out that there was more to 
lis venture than just the raising of 
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money. For, between General Conven- 
tion and the year’s end, more than 1100 
laymen from 64 dioceses and missionary 
districts had been trained in 44 confer- 
ences to present the Church’s Program 
to thousands of others. This they did in 
January and February, speaking before 
vestries and bishop’s committees in all 
parts of the country. Thus was there 
given, by laymen to laymen, an unprec- 
edented course of missionary education 
which gave them a new grasp of what 
the Church is and does. 

At last the day came, March 12th — 
and the hour when the Presiding Bish- 
op stood at the microphone and ad- 
dressed his invisible congregation: 


“Today it is my privilege to speak to 
many thousands of our Churchpeople. 
It is not necessary therefore to argue the 
validity of Christianity and of the 
Church. Most of those within reach of 
my voice have been baptized into the 
fellowship of Christ. Many of us have 
stood of our own free will before some 
altar and have promised to be Christ's 
faithful servant unto our life’s end.” 


In churches large, medium-sized, and 
small were gathered men, women, and 
children; persons of every walk of 
life, representing the professions, busi- 
ness, the arts; teachers and scholars; 
workers with their hands; housewives; 
the newly married; those weighed down 
with sorrow and anxiety, and bereave- 
All listened as the voice con- 


ment. 
tinued : 


“Many of us have been married with 
God's blessing through the Church. In 
turn we have brought our children to be 
baptized. At times of sorrow we have 
turned to the Church for God's message 
of comfort and everlasting hope. Again 
and again we have hdd the -assurance 
of sins forgiven, and received the gifts of 
strength, of courage and of the peace of 
God. If we stop to think of what our 
lives would be without Christ, then we 
must realize how much we owe to 
the Church in the undergirding of our 
lives by the consciousness of the love 
of God. If this be so, it is equally 
true that we have not followed the direct 
commands of Christ. In time of need we 


- have been happy to receive. But have we 


sincerely tried to understand what dis- 
cipleship really demands and means?” 


In the cathedrals and larger parishes 
the force of the message was enhanced 
by the architectural and musical setting. 
Appropriate were many of the newer 
hymns of the “new” hymnal (1940), 
such as John Oxenham’s “In Christ 
there is no East or West” — barely 40 
years old — and Percy Dearmer’s hymn 


(written 1929) : 


Remember all the people 
Who live in far off lands, 
In strange and lonely cities, 
Or roam the desert sands... . 


Some work in sultry. forests 
Where apes swing to and fro, 
Some fish in mighty rivers, 

Some hunt across the snow. 


But even the “good old hymns,” like 
“From Greenland’s icy mountains” and 
“Fling out the banner,’ took on new 
relevance; and “Fling out the banner” 
seemed indeed to say “what are you 
going to do about it?” to those who had 
heard the preacher’s words: 


“Christ is the center of our Faith. 
We gain insight by. living with Him. We 
stand beside the Master in the synagogue © 
of Nazareth at the beginning of His 
ministry as He reads the words: ‘He 
has sent me to heal the broken hearted, 
to set at liberty them that are bruised, to 
preach the acceptable year of the Lord’ 

“We ponder again His words, the 
story of the prodigal son, the lost sheep 
or the widow's mite. We hear His 
decisive call to His disciples. “If a man 
will come after me let him deny himself 
and take up his Cross and follow me.’ 
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We follow Him, sometimes afar off, to 
Jerusalem and to the tragedy of Good 
Friday. We experience something of the 
joy of the first Easter. We read the great 
words of the Gospel of St. John for as 
the first disciples thought about Him, 
they came to realize the eternal signifi- 
cance of His life. To them Christ was 
more than a wise man and a prophet. 
He was the revelation of the Eternal 
God for all men and ages. The Word 
became flesh and dwelt among us.” 


The occasion was a rare pleasure for 
isolated congregations, who seldom have 
a visiting preacher; for this time their 
guest was none other than the Presiding 
Bishop himself. Lay readers were able 
to toss aside the book of sermons from 
which they had been reading, and to sit 
and listen, as the voice spoke of One 


World in Christ: 


“Christianity has a cosmic and uni- 
versal meaning. In this deepening ex- 
perience of the Lord Christ the Gospel 
spread from consecrated life to life. 
From the ancient world to the newer 
lands of Gaul and Britain, the message 
was passed. Later on missionaries of the 
Cross planted the seed in the new world. 
You and I are worshiping in our parish 
churches today because ‘of Calvary, 
Easter morning and because a noble line 
of the faithful disciples of Jesus Christ 
have not counted their lives dear. This 
Gospel brought to us at such a price 
cannot be patronized. Let the Church 
member who repeats carelessly the all 
too familiar statement, ‘I do not believe 
in missions realize that the blessings of 
the Gospel have come to us through 
missionaries—not that Christiani- 
ty should die with us. There is at the 
very least a noblesse oblige that the 
Good News should pass to our children 
and our children’s children and through- 
out the world.” 


“Gaul and Britain.’ Historically 
minded persons recalled that it was the 
feast-day of St. Gregory the Great, who 
had dispatched St. Augustine and his 40 
monks to England, because the slave- 
boys Gregory had seen for sale in the 
market were to him non Angli sed an- 
geli, created for eternal life with God. 

. And so, by way of Rome and Britain, 
Christianity had come to America, and 
American Christians must take it to 
others: 


“Today Christ must be again the cen- 
ter of our Faith. There are powerful 
and sinister forces of evil around us 
and within. Yet millions of people are 
longing with pathetic eagerness for a 
better way. Men of vision, through the 
inexorable pressure of events, have come 
to understand that the ultimate answer 
to the crisis of our times is not to be 
found in diplomatic maneuvering or in 
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force of arms, but in character built upon 
the spiritual foundation of faith in God 
and in His Christ. Our religion must 
be personal, local and parochial, but also 
there must be a vision which embraces 
the nations of the world and all man- 
kind.” 


In ‘parishes having their principal 
service: earlier or later in the day than 
11, adaptations were made: either radio 
or phonograph transcriptions were used ; 
those congregations which have found 
new strength and solidarity in a 9 or 


9:30 parish Eucharist gathered after- 
ward for a congregational breakfast, 
and in the informality of the parish 
house heard the Presiding Bishop over 
coffee and cigarettes: 


“We need today a Church strong in 
the sacrificial devotion of her people, if 
we are to meet the tremendous issues 
of our day. We have the framework 
of such a Church at home and abroad 
with many men and women of noble 
Christian character. But in general it is 
the few who bear the heat and burden 
of the day. We must mobilize the spirit- 
ual and the material resources of all our 
people. The times call for a manifesta- 
tion -of the compassion of Christ, for 
there are still millions who need the 
barest necessities of life, as well as spir- 
itual strength possible within the Chris- 
tian fellowship. The program of world 
relief participated in by many Christian 
communions today is an essential part of 


the program of our own Church. The 
world needs redemption, the Gospel of 
the Good News—through Christian 
education and evangelism.” 


In chapels of schools and colleges, by 
the members of Canterbury clubs, at 
services for the armed forces, the voice 
was heard: 


“There are many encouraging factors 
of which I mention two. Never before 
have we had so many young men and 
women of high calibre volunteer for the 
service of the Church at home and 
abroad. It is incredible that we should 
continue to send such representatives on 
inadequate salaries and without essential 
tools. They give their lives, surely we 
can give of our means. Second, I am 


greatly enheartened by the large gro 
of laymen who have carried out sple 


work of the Church.” 


Even in the mission fields themselye 
and by those who had followed close 
the needs in the various departments ( 
the Church’s Program, the message Wi 
received . . . with eager expectation, .. 
Would Bishop Gesner’s Macedonian ef 
for help in South Dakota bring t 
means and the men... .? Would # 
department of Christian Educatio 
headed by Dr. Heuss, be given # 
wherewithal to do a really first ra 
job. . ? Would Bishop Kennedy f 
able to send a priest to the lepers j 
Molokai. ... ? 


“Today we are appealing for the sa 
rificial support of the program of tl 
Church. I hear constantly the refrait 
‘Why doesn’t the Church do this ¢ 
that?’ The answer is, ‘We do not hat 
the resources, for after all you and 
are the Church. The responsibility res 
upon each one of us. It is my deepe 
conviction that here is the greatest cau 
given by God into the hands of me 
Beside this all other causes are secon 
ary. Let us ask ourselves, ‘Have 1 
acted upon the primacy of the call 
Christ?’ ” 


As the audience was varied, so 
the response. Men and women of meai 
gave large amounts. Many gave sacri 
cially, putting off buying luxuries ¢ 
which they had set their heart. A chi 
would give his allowance of mat 
weeks. Many a widow’s mite made 1 
a grand total. The returns are not y 
in, but to all went the summons: 


“In the service today we have si 
‘T believe in God. I believe in Je: 
Christ. I believe in the Church.’ Ih 
do not believe these statements, 
nothitig I have said has relevance. 3 
if you do, then there is the right to 
the prayerful dedication of our me 
and above all of ourselves, to disci 
ship of the Lord Christ. A strong, her 
Church will then meet gladly and 
toriously the issues of our time.” 


Presiding Bishop to Consecrate 


EPISCOPATE | 
{ 


will act as consecrator for the first ti 
since before he was hospitalized last N 
vember. He will officiate at the consec 
tion of the Very Rey. Edward Welles 
Bishop of West Missouri [L. C., Ma 
12th]. The Presiding Bishop last ac 
as consecrator on November Ist wh 
the Rey. Charles Larrabee Street bec 
Suffragan of Chicago. Bishop Powell 
Maryland took Bishop Sherrill’s place 4 


On April 19th the Presiding + 
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consecration of the Rey. Allen J. 

ler as diocesan of Easton on No- 
ber 9th, and Bishop Tucker took his 
ce at the consecration of the Rev. 
son M. Burroughs as Coadjutor of 
io on November 16th. 

‘o-consecrators at Dean Welles’ con- 
ation will be Bishop Spencer, retired, 
West Missouri and Bishop Powell. 

ean Welles will be presented by 
hop Ivins of Milwaukee and Bishop 
is of Nevada. Bishop Bayne of 
pia will preach the sermon and 
hop Armstrong, suffragan of Penn- 
ania, will read the litany. 
ttending presbyters will be the Very 

-y. Claude W. Sprouse and the Rev. 

wall Emerson, The Rev. Dr. John H. 

tzgerald will be register. 
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r. Easton Dies 
By EvizapetTH McCracken 


The Rev. Dr. Burton Scott Easton, 
o had been suffering from a cardiac 
ment for a long time, died on March 
th at St. Barnabas’ Hospital, New 
rk City. 
Dr. Easton had been appointed pro- 
sor of the literature and interpretation 
‘the New Testament in 1919 and he 
ld that chair until he retired in 1949. 
1948 he had been made professor 
eritus. Another field in which Dr. 
aston made a notable contribution at 
le seminary was the field of library 
‘ork. As a teacher and creative writer, 
e is regarded as one of the foremost 
lew Testament specialists of his time, 
nd among the greatest of all times. 


DIvINITy 


Burton Scott Easton was born at 
[artford, Conn., on December 4, 1877, 
ae son of Morton William Easton and 
Aaria Stille Burton Easton. He stud- 
-d at the University of Gottingen, 
yermany, in 1894. In 1898, he was 
raduated from the University of Penn- 
ylvania, with the degree of Bachelor 
f Science. In 1901, he received the de- 
ree of Doctor of Philosophy, in course, 
rom the same university. He received 
he degree of Bachelor of Divinity from 
he Philadelphia Divinity School in the 
ear 1906. In 1910 he received the 
jonorary degree of Doctor of Theology 
rom the same divinity school. In 1935, 
he University of Glasgow, Scotland, 
onferred upon him the honorary degree 
ff Doctor of Divinity. 

Dr. Easton was made deacon in May, 
905, by Bishop Isaac Lea Nicholson, 
ifth Bishop of Milwaukee; and was 
idvanced to the priesthood by Bishop 
fohn Hazen White, fourth Bishop of 
indiana, in December of the same year. 
He married Miss Marion Pyott of Lan- 
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caster, Pa., on September 8, 1908. She 
died on February 7, 1947. 

From 1898 to 1899, Dr. Easton was 
instructor in mathematics in the Uni- 
versity of Iowa; and from 1901 to 1905, 
instructor in mathematics in the Uni- 
versity of Pennsylvania. From 1905 to 
1911, he was professor of the New Tes- 
tament at Nashotah House; from 1911 
to 1919 (when he went to GTS), 
professor of the New Testament in the 
Western -Theological Seminary (in 
Chicago). 


LieRARY SCIENCE 
After he had been at GTS for five 


years, Dr. Easton became its acting 
librarian. This was in addition to his 


ee nl 


The Eternal Word in the Modern 
W orld, 1937; and The Bond of Hon- 
our, 1938. 

In addition to the books listed, Dr. 
Easton wrote technical monographs for 
various learned periodicals. He was an 
editor of and a contributor to The Out- 
line of Christianity, 1926; and assistant 
editor and contributor to The Interna- 
tional Standard Bible Encyclopedia. He 
was joint editor of the Anglican Theo-. 
logical Review. 

During its eminence as the leading 
post-graduate summer conference of the 
American Church, Dr. Easton was 
chairman of the program committee and 
dean of the conference for Church 
Work, commonly called the Wellesley 


fe 
i 


QuaprANcLe, GTS: The three-family house at.the left was. shared by the Gavins, 


the Forresters, and the Eastons. 


other work. He expanded and developed 
the Dewey system of classification, for 
the purposes of a very extensive theologi- 
cal collection. He also arranged a new 
catalogue for GTS. 

Dr. Easton also made a catalogue for 
the Library of Congress of Migne’s 
Patrologiae Cursus Completus series. 
Another contribution Dr. Easton made 
was in the wise and discriminating 
guidance he gave, during his years as 
acting librarian, to the selection of books 
to be added to the Seminary Library. 

His publications in the field of New 
Testament include The Teaching of St. 
Paul, 1919; Christ and His Teaching, 
1922; The Gospel According to St. 
Luke, 1926; The Gospel Before the 
Gospels (the Paddock Lectures), 1928; 
Christ in the Gospels, 1930; The Real 
Jesus (with the Rt. Rev. Charles Fiske), 
1929; The Apostolic Tradition of Hip- 
polytus, 1934; The Purpose of Acts, 
1936; What Jesus Taught, 1938; The 
Pastoral Epistles, 1947 (with the Rev. 
Howard Chandler Robbins, D.D.); 


i 
t 


Conference. Besides planning the pro- 
gram each year, Dr. Easton gave a 
course in the New Testament. He also 
gave courses at the Sewanee Summer 


School. 
Synoptic Vision 


It is said of Dr. Easton that he once 
humorously described heaven, as he 
would like it: a galaxy of specialists 
eternally discussing the Synoptic Prob- 
lem.* 

Those who were privileged to know 
and study under Dr. Easton saw in this 
story, whether it be literally true or not, 
a fitting vignette of a great scholar, a 
gifted and fluent writer, an inspiring 
teacher, and a genuine friend. 

Dr. Easton was a specialist of the 
highest rank. Though known through- 
out the Church—and beyond—as one of 
the greatest of contemporary New ‘Tes- 
tament scholars, he was also the author 


*His successor at GTS, Dr. Pierson Parker, 
tells the anecdote in the seminary’s November 
Bulletin. 
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of an abstruse treatise on mathematics, 
the fruit of his early years as a professor 
in that field. 

But the call to the priesthood came 
early and, even as a young mathemat- 
ics teacher, he studied theology in the 
evenings and was graduated from Phila- 
delphia Divinity School. Elected forth- 
with to the professorship of New Testa- 
ment at Nashotah House, he was 
ordained the same year to the diaconate 
and to the priesthood. 

Dr. -Easton’s first substantial work 
(which is also his magnum opus) is The 
Gospel According to St. Luke: A Criti- 
cal and Exegetical Commentary, pub- 
lished 1926. He once remarked that the 
actual writing of this did not take very 
long, though the background study did. 
The foundations must have been laid 
in his 14 years at Nashotah and West- 
ern. It was said of Dr. Easton, while 
he was at Nashotah, that frequently he 
had to call off a lecture because the last 
mail from Germany had been delayed. 

Students at General in the 30s would 
pass Dr. Easton’s study window late at 
night—or in the wee, small hours of the 
morning—and would comment: “There 
is Dr. Easton counting the iota sub- 
scripts of the New Testament.”’ 

And well might this have been his 
occupation, to judge from the thorough- 
ness with which, in the critical and ex- 
egetical commentary on St. Luke, every 
verse, every turn of phrase of the sacred 
text, is minutely analyzed for its place 
in the whole, and for the least shred of 
light it can throw upon Christian or- 
igins. 

Yet, in his writings and in his lec- 
tures, Dr. Easton was anything but dry. 
Delivered with neither outline nor note, 
the lecture would have the unity and 
coherence of a finished monograph. In 
his course on the Synoptic Gospels (a 
must for middlers), Dr. Easton would 
require the students to have before them 
the Greek text of Huck’s Der Drei Er- 
sten Evangelien. One student remarked 
in class that he could follow the Greek 
more easily if Dr. Easton could let him 
know in advance what passages he was 
going to lecture on. Said Dr. Easton: 
“Tm afraid I could never do that, for 
I don’t know myself what I’m going to 
say until I walk in here.” 

Few lecturers were easier to follow, 
easier to take notes from. When one 
was through the course he had a copy 
of the course. But for everything there 
is a price. Dr. Easton’s favorite exam- 
ination question was some variation of 
this: “Write an introduction to every 
book of the New Testament studied this 
semester.” Having blazoned these words 
across the entire face of the board, he 
would give a pleased grin at the class in 
every direction and walk out, leaving the 
poor, bewildered juniors to compute the 
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mathematics of this seemingly impossible 
task. “‘Let’s see: three hours = 180 min- 
utes; how many books have we covered ? 
Eighteen? Yes. Eighteen goes into 180 
ten times: that means ten minutes a- 
piece for Matthew, Mark, Luke, John, 
Acts, Romans, I and II Corinthians, 
etc., etc. (Thank goodness Philemon is 
barely two pages!).” 

With Dr. Howard Chandler Robbins 
Dr. Easton collaborated to produce The 
Eternal Word in the Modern World, a 
commentary on the Liturgical Epistles 
and Gospels, designed to give to the 
preacher the necessary critical back- 
ground for expository sermons. Let the 
priest who may have forgotten much 
else that he learned from Dr. Easton 
take this volume (not waiting until 
Saturday night), and with much, little, 
or even no Greek, study the Epistle or 
Gospel for the following Sunday, and 
he will find solved that week-in, week- 
out question of the clergy—‘‘What am 
I going to preach about?” 

Later in life Dr. Easton turned to 
Liturgics as a sideline, and for some 
years was professor of this subject, as 
well as of New Testament, at GTS. He 
was a member for some years of the 
Liturgical Commission which worked on 
the annual “trial lectionaries” that re- 
sulted finally in the lectionary of 1943. 
His influence is evident at many points 
in the choice of passages and of opening 
and closing verses. 

Like many intellectuals, Dr. Easton 
had a keen sense of humor. This might 
show itself in a class on the Fourth 
Gospel by his recitation of the limerick: 


There once was a monk from Siberia 
Whose life grew wearier and wearier, 
Till one day with a yell 

He broke forth from his cell, 

And eloped with a Mother Superior. 


or, as an interlude to serious exegetical 
discussion of Matt. 5: 34f (“Swear not 
at all .. .”), by a histrionic demonstra- 
tion how swearing ought really to be 
done (a Ja an Italian peasant)—in 
which, with invocations of the entire 
martyrology, the lecturer would finally 
jump in the air, toss his academic cap 
ceiling-high, and catch it again amid the 
uproarious laughter of a room full of 
theologs. 

Finally those who worked at all close 
to Dr. Easton found in him a genuine 
friend. If this was not immediately ob- 
vious to others, if at times he seemed 
difficult to approach, it was because the 
outgoing quality of his nature was held 
in reserve, restrained, almost pent-up, 
yet ready — like a beam of light break- 
ing through a small aperture —to be 
of service when occasion called. This 
might be anything from dropping a cas- 
ual word to some bishop on behalf of a 
student, to helping the neophyte in New 
Testament get his first article published. 


Dr. Easton’s friends will think of } 


chorus and 
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. all truth and knowledge see — 
In the beatific vision 
Of the blessed Trinity. : 


Canon Hopcson: He is ona seven 
weeks visit in the U. 8. 


VISITORS 


Coast to Coast 


The Rey. Dr. Leonard Hodgso 
regius professor of divinity in Oxfor 
University and canon of Christ Chure 
arrived at New York on March 8th, ¢ 
the “Queen Elizabeth.” Canon Hodgse 
will spend seven weeks in the Unite 
States. Among his engagements are: 

New York, Cathedral of St. John @ 
Divine, sermon, March 12th. Sewane 
Tenn., University of the South, lecture 
March 14th to 18th. Princeton, N. J 
Trinity Church, sermon, March 19¢ 
Buck Hill Falls, Pa., USA Conference 
World Council of Churches, Marc 
2lst to 23d. New York, St. Paul 
Chapel, Columbia University, sermot 
March 26th. Cambridge, Mass., M 
morial Chapel, Harvard Universit 
sermon, April 2d. Seattlé, Washingto: 
St. Mark’s Cathedral, sermon, Apr 
7th. Evanston, IIl., Seabury-Wester 
Theological Seminary, lectures, Apr 
17th to 20th. 


CHURCH BUILDING 


New Trustees 


Changes in the official setup of th 
American Church Building Fund Cor 
mission constituted an important part ¢ 
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o new trustees were elected to fill 
cies on the board. They are, Mr. 
odor Oxholm, assistant treasurer of 
‘diocese of New York, and Mr. E. 
msend Look, vice-president of the 
ers Trust Co., New York city. Mr. 
is a former member of the Na- 
Council. : 

r. James E. Whitney, assistant 
urer of the National Council, was 
ed treasurer of the Commission, and 
A. Elliott Bates, treasurer of Trin- 
arish, New York city, was elected 
itant treasurer and assistant secretary. 
r. Richard P. Kent, Jr. secretary 
he Commission stated that the per- 
ent building fund, amounting to 
16,000, is now entirely allocated to 
rch loans and commitments for 
ised loans. For that reason the 
mission is unable to consider any 
requests for the present. 


A 


rton Nace Becomes 
eral Secretary 


}3t. Andrew’s Church, Tampa, Fla., 
received the resignation of Morton 
Nace, as its executive secretary, as- 
ant treasurer, and director of Young 
aple’s Work. In his resignation, which 
ffective May list, Mr. Nace said that 
has accepted a call to become General 
sretary of the Brotherhood of St. An- 
-w in the United States with head- 
arters in York, Pa. 

Virs. Nace, the former Penelope Adele 
land, and the Nace’s -two children 
. all active in Church work. 


Mr. Nace: New executive secretary 
of the Brotherhood of St. Andrew. 
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Mrs. WeEDEL: 4 survey of the work 
of women in Churches was planned. 


WORLD COUNCIL 
The Life and Work of Women 


Mrs. Theodore O. Wedel is among 
the three United States delegates on the 
World Council’s Commission on the 
Life and Work of Women in the 
Church. 

The Commission, composed of dele- 
gates from nine countries, met in closed 
session at Bossey near Geneva, Switzer- 
land, to plan a survey of the life and 
work of women in Churches throughout 
the world. 

Miss Kathleen Bliss, former editor of 
the Christian News Letter, London, was 
named chairman and will write the re- 
port of the survey. 

The Commission includes two men. 
They are Lutheran Bishop Arne Fjellbu 
of Trondheim, Norway, and Dr. P. J. 
Roscam Abbing, of Utrecht, Holland. 

[RNs] 


PANAMA 


Christian Education Stressed 
at Convocation of District 


In his address to the convocation of 
the district of the Panama Canal Zone, 
which met February 11th, Bishop Good- 
en of the district stressed the binding im- 
portance of the program advanced by the 
Department of Christian Education, em- 
phasizing the necessity for instruction in 
the way of Christian living. 

The Bishop was the celebrant at the 
opening service, assisted by Dean Ray- 
mond T. Ferris of the Cathedral of St. 
Luke, Ancon, and Chaplain Milton A. 


FOREIGN 


Cookson, priest ‘in charge of St. An- 
drew’s Church, Cocoli. 

Other events of the week included 
the district meeting of the Woman’s 
Auxiliary with its record attendance; the 
consecration of the newly constructed St. 
Peter’s Church, La Boca, from a liberal 
gift of the Woman’s Auxiliary to the 
National Council; and a_ successful 
three-day retreat for the clergy, con- 
ducted at Santa Clara by the Bishop. 

Erections. Secretary, the Rey. L. B. Shirley; 


assistant, Mr. Herbert E. Moore. Other officers 
were reélected. 


CHINA 
Chekiang’s New Bishop 


The newly elected bishop of the Chi- 
nese diocese of Chekiang is the: Rev. 
Kimber H. K. Den, who has been con- 
nected with St. Matthew’s Church, 
Nanchang, in the diocese of Anking, 
since shortly after his ordination in 1920. 
He has been active in social work with 
schools, rural centers, leper hospital, and 
home for blind children. 

The Rev. Mr. Den was born in Hu- 
peh Province in 1894, was graduated 
from St. Paul’s School, Anking, St. 
John’s University and St. John’s Divini- 
ty School, Shanghai, and was ordained 
deacon in 1917 and priest in 1920 by 
Bishop Huntington, formerly of An- 
king. : : 

Mr. Den will succeed the English 
Bishop, the Rt. Rev. John Curtis, re- 
cently resigned, who has been bishop 


since 1929. 


AFRICA 
Union 


Nine Church of England bishops met 
at Dar Es Salaam, East Africa, recently 
to draw up plans for the formation of 
a proyince, ‘‘to draw together all. the 
branches of the Anglican Communion in 
Eastern Africa.” The bishops came from 
Uganda, Zanzibar, Mombasa, Nyasa- 
land, Northern Rhodesia, the Upper 
Nile, Masasi and Central Tanganyika. 


THE LIVING CHURCH RELIEF FUND 


Save the Children Federation 


Previously acknowledged ............ $5,913.30 
Caroline Be Cogkes ic ae etveste «caw ese ery 2.50 
$5,915.80 


For Bethlehem 


Previously acknowledged 


$ 831.37 


Rev. Karl Baehr ..:..... 5.00 
Kates Rome acksomi, Sty.ichar-bei so oeteucle «121 5.00 
$ 841.37 

Bishop Coadjutor of South Dakota 
Bill yas Nallemscdettcase. ta er exe tee ain tae $ 47.38 
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aware of the restrictions and con- 

fusions of language. Difficulty 
from the limitations and changing mean- 
ing of English words becomes apparent 
when you try to discuss one of the car- 
dinal Christian values — humility. 

The word humility is fine, but it has 
a host of poor relations, which do their 
best to drag it into disrepute. I mean the 
words meekness, humbleness, mildness, 
lowliness. They were perfectly respect- 
able words when the King James Ver- 
sion of the Bible was translated in the 
17th century, but they now all tend to 
pauperize the central meaning of hu- 
mility. 

What’s more, humility doesn’t even 
have a good adjective. Look at the trou- 
ble we have with one of the key Beati- 
tudes: “Blessed are the meek, for they 
shall inherit the earth.” One translation 
reads, “‘Blessed are the humble’ — but 
that does not convey to most people the 
idea of humility. And if you go to the 
French translation, you get debonair — 
and then the connotation goes from the 
unattractive to the absurd. 

Not only does humility have language 
trouble, it runs headlong into -certain 
Anglo-Saxon attitudes which despise it 
and make fun of it unless it is put just 
right. You-may remember a cartoon by 
Alain that appeared in the New Yorker 
some time ago of a man sitting in a cler- 
gyman’s study and complaining, “The 
thing that gets me is, I’ve been one of 
the meek for years, and I haven’t got to 
first base.” 

Meekness and humbleness don’t sound 
vigorous and masculine, and since these 
qualities are regarded as essential for 
success and for self-respect in this coun- 
try, we are apt to be suspicious even of 
humility. Indeed, for one reason or an- 
other, real humility is as rare among us 


| Eee now and then one becomes 
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What It Is and What It Is Not 


By the Rev. Frederic B. Kellogg 


as the several kinds of marsh birds to 
which an obsolete meaning of humility 
refers. 

The basic difficulty is that we don’t 
understand humility. Even though we 
are told in the Bible that those who have 
it will inherit the earth, we are more 
apt to think that they won’t get to first 
base. We don’t know what humility 
really means, and we don’t know the 
reason why it is considered so important 
in the Christian scheme of things. 

And so let’s look at humility more 
closely. Things often have a way of 
standing out in description when you 
say what they aren’t. This is true of 
humility. It is the opposite of pride, van- 
ity, and arrogance, which qualities we 
certainly recognize quickly enough, at 
least in other people, and which we all 
denounce and heartily dislike. 


SUPPORTERS OF PRIDE 


However, it is only fair to admit that 
pride has had its serious supporters. 
Aristotle, in his Nicomachean Ethics, 
maintains that pride is a sort of crown 
of virtues — to use his own language — 
for it makes one’s virtues greater and it 
is not to be found without them. But 
Aristotle was hardly a Christian, and 
when he comes to describing the proud 
man, he sounds almost ridiculous: 


“A slow step is thought proper to the. 


proud man, a deep voice, and a level ut- 
terance; for the man who takes few things 
seriously is not likely to be hurried, nor 
the man who thinks nothing great to be 
excited, while a shrill voice and a rapid 
gait are the results of hurry and excite- 
ment.” 


Humility involves a relationship to 
yourself. It means knowing yourself — 
not just the surface and the less unat- 
tractive outer coating, but the grimier 
depths of your motivations and the lim- 
itations of your better qualities. When 
you really know yourself and see your- 
self as you actually are, you can hardly 
remain puffed up and proud. 

Humility also involves a relationship 


‘door of growth open. Its opposite, p 


with other people. Once we recogn 
the inevitability of our dependence uj 
our family and friends, upon the hy 
dreds of others who directly or indiree 
make life in a civilized society possib 
each of us will realize that he is 1 
the only oyster in the sea, and that 
he does happen to contain a pearl it 
not the one and only pearl of great pri 


MEANS oF GrowTH 


So much for the generalities of } 
mility. We must admit that it is” 
attractive quality, a realistic and hon 
quality, but it is much more than a val 
in itself. It is the gateway to far grea 
values and ends. ‘ 

The first result of humility # 
should be noticed is the ability to gro 
The whole of life in this world a 
probably in the world to come shot 
involve continual growth. Yet we kn 
about arrested developments, psycholé 
cal blocks, and just plain retiremel 
from the effort of growing in 
body, and spirit. 
. Humility is the catch that holds t 


to change the figure, is the paralys 
the soul. It does to the human spirit wh 
DDT does to bugs. Pride kills, but” 
mility keeps men’ alive and growing 
Look at some of the kinds of gro¥ 
that are possible if you have humility 
mind and~spirit: there is the necess 
academic growth. Where would sch 
arship, scientific research, cultural stu 
ies get if students, yes and teachers, t 
didn’t have intellectual humility? A 1 
tle knowledge is said to be a dangere 
thing for many reasons — the greatest 
which is that it fosters pride and so | 
tellectual death. People who really 
a great deal are far more apt to hi 
humility or else they wouldn’t be w 
they are and they wouldn’t still be 
ing ahead. © q 
How can we ever hope to -establi 
better relations between racial gro 
between churches, between social 
economic classes, without a more 
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ppreciation of the basic similarities 
equalities between men —in other 
s, without humility in respect to 
creed, and class? Tolerance, in fact, 
jgely based upon humility, and it cer- 
y won't flourish without it. 

it appears that humility is the 
s of growth. It is furthermore the 
way to the knowledge of God. In 
arable of the Pharisee and the Pub- 
, we get the clearest possible picture 
e nature of pride and the nature of 
lity. We also are reminded of the 
s of both. Pride congratulates it- 
or as the Bible puts it, the Pharisee 
and prayed thus with himself: 


od, I thank thee that I am not like 
’ men, extortioners, unjust, adulter- 
or even like this tax collector. I fast 
» a week. I give tithes of all that I 


ow often do we think or say some- 
of this kind — only we use some- 
different language. 
mility standing afar off would not 
lift up his eyes to heaven but beat 
reast, saying, “God, be merciful to 
sinner.” I suspect that it takes a 
extraordinary crisis or predica- 
to induce this state of mind in us. 
yet this latter represents our real- 
human situation. Before the moun- 
of God both the Pharisee and the 
ican are equally molehills. Before 
oodness, truth, and beauty of God 
en are as dust and their pretensions 
as insubstantial as dreams. 
> our perspective is accurate, humility 
e God is inevitable. So in one sense 
wareness of the reality of God is a 
ssary’ ingredient of humility. But 
it is obtained, the way is open to 
ification before God; that is, a prop- 
lationship with God':as Father and 
, as ‘creator and created, as redeemer 
Se 
umility toward God introduces a 
ical dimension into our lives, so that 
come to know more of God’s love 
his concern for us. To be aware of 
‘spiritual needs is the first step to- 
d satisfying them. Humility is a 
necessity for making progress in the 
Aedge.of God-and in the Christian 
of life. 
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SYRIA acd SOUTH INDI 


The Healing ofa Schism 


By the Rev. K. M. Simon 


{ The Syrian Orthodox Church of Ma- 
labar is one of the so-called “Mono- 
physite’ bodies of the Christian Church 
along with the Coptic Church of Alex- 
andria, the Armenian Church, the Ethi- 
opian Orthodox Church, and the Patri- 
archate of Antioch, having members 
scattered throughout the world. These 
various bodies, who separated from the 
rest of Christendom at the Council of 
Chalcedon, 451, chiefly for political 
reasons, jointly have a following of al- 
most 17,000,000 and are in communion 
with each other. Their participation in 
the Amsterdam Conference has brought 
about a rediscovery among themselves, 
and has brought them anew to the atten- 
tion of Western Christendom. { The 
writer of this article is the general secre- 
tary of the KNANYA diocese of the Syr- 
ian Church, at Kottayam, South India. 
He was a student at Kelham, England, 
1937-40, and has been doing graduate 
work at General Theological Seminary 
the past year. He left this country Feb- 
ruary 28th to visit these Churches and 
to explore the possibility of a better 
understanding and coordination among 
them, which will enable them to make 
their contribution to world Christianity. 


HE recent healing of the 40-year- 
old schism in the Syrian Orthodox 
Church of Malabar [L. C., Feb- 
ruary 12th] may come to be regarded as 
one of the most noteworthy events of 
this century in Christian India. This 
schism, based chiefly on a few adminis- 


-trative issues, sapped the energy and ne- 


gated the opportunities of this ancient 
and indigenous Church. 

The reconciliation was effected on 
January 12, 1950, at the end of a three- 
day round table conference between the 
bishops of the Patriarch and Catholicos 
parties. This conference was held at Mar 
Ephrem Seminary, which is the head- 
quarters of the Knanaya diocese, at 
Chingavanam, in South India. It came 
as the climax of a persistent and power- 
ful peace drive by the Peace League, an 
organization formed by the youth of the 
Church to bring reunion in the Church. 

It is interesting to note that when the 
conference threatened to break down, the 


Peace League resorted to the now famous 
Gandhian method of satyagraha: ‘The 
Peace League thereby sought to lead the 
conference to the necessity of reconcilia- 
tion by holding a non-violent fast until 
peace was reéstablished in the Church. 
This is perhaps the first time this method 
has been used in a Christian context. 
The action, as much as anything else, 
opened the minds and hearts of the bish- 
ops and paved the way for a gracious 
and complete reconcilation. The selfless 
efforts and sacrifices of these hundreds of 
young people for the true good of their 
Church is a commendable mark of de- 
votion. 

The final agreement signed by all 
bishops of both parties has been for- 
warded by the delegate of the Holy See 
of Antioch in India to the Patriarch ‘in 
Homs, Syria, for his confirmation. 

The agreement is based on two gen- 
eral principles. First, the Patriarch of 
Antioch is recognized as a supreme head 
of the Malabar Church. Secondly, the 
Church of Malabar is to be autonomous 
under an Indian Catholicos elected by 
the Indian Church. 


INDIGENOUS CHRISTIANITY 


The effect of this reunion for the fu- 
ture of Indian Christianity can hardly be 
overestimated. This Church is now in 
the position to do effective missionary 
work. She may well be the most eminent- 
ly qualified body to attempt to Chris- 
tianize India. She is one of the oldest 
Christian Churches in the world. Ac- 
cording to tradition, this Church was 
founded by St. Thomas the Apostle in 
the Ist century A.D. 

According to undisputed historical 
facts this Church existed in a fairly well 
organized state in 345 A.D., when she 
accepted the ecclesiastical supremacy of 
the Syrian Orthodox Patriarch of An- 
tioch, and so came to be known as a 
Syrian Orthodox Church. However, she 
developed as a completely indigenous 
Church. Her religious practices have 
much in common with the other religions 
in India. In not a few churches the Hin- 
dus join in the celebration of many of her 
religious rites, and they have often stated 
that they feel perfectly at home in her 
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places of worship. Her church architec- 
ture, worship, music, fasting, and cler- 
ical simplicity are all based on oriental 
traditions. 

At no time in her history has this 
Church been suspected of being under 
foreign domination or of supporting any- 
thing against the true welfare and aspira- 
tion of India. On the contrary, this 
Church hds produced many national 
leaders in all fields of public service. This 
character has been greatly esteemed by 
all Indians during the period of national 
awakening. And it is likely to continue 
to be a source of help and inspiration to 
the newborn Republic. 

Furthermore the Church enjoys a 
prominent social position. According to 
tradition, the Apostle Thomas converted 
a group of Brahmins to Christianity. In 
any case the Christian community re- 
mained cast-ridden, following the pat- 
tern of contemporary Hinduism, and 
without such contact with the larger 
world as would suggest any alternative. 
Perhaps this un-Christian caste attitude 
was the largest factor in the failure of 
this Church to make any significant num- 
ber of converts. 

Within the last 50 years, however, this 
Church has come to see the sinfulness of 
caste and seeks to eliminate it entirely 
within her Christian fellowship. Never- 
theless India is caste conscious, despite 
the fact that untouchability has been out- 
lawed. Thus the great social prestige of 
the Orthodox Church, because of her tra- 
ditional high caste origin, may serve as an 
added factor in winning new members. 

At present her membership is nearly 
three quarters of a million, located main- 
ly in Malabar. Since these are the most 
progressive group in the social, economic 
and political life of Travancore and 
Cochin, this Church is in a position to 
command the respect and attention of 
all India. 

In India as a whole only 14 per cent 
of the people are literate. In this Chris- 
tian community of the state of Travan- 
core and Cochin the percentage of liter- 
acy is almost 90, and nearly every other 
young man between the ages of 20 and 
30 is a college graduate. An educated 
Christian community is the natural 
source for the evangelization of an India 
which is fast becoming literate. 

Thus this Church, more than any 
other, is in a position to relate Christian- 
ity to Indian life. She recognizes that 
India has come to accept Christian ethics 
through the leadership of men like Ma- 
hatma Gandhi. Well acquainted with 
Indian philosophy and religion, she can 
effectively relate her indigenous Chris- 
tianity to the current trends of Indian 
philosophy and religion, Let us hope that 
the evangelical fervor of this reunited 
Church, truly and historically Indian, 
may direct the glorious enthusiasm of the 
Indian Republic to a new and nation- 
wide Christian commitment. 
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By the Rev. Carroll E. Simcox 


Book Editor, The 


III. Divine Inspiration 
‘T may seem to the reader that I have 
I managed to talk my way around the 
really troublesome question about 
the inspiration of the Bible. After all, 
so the objector may protest, something 
has happened during the past hundred 
years, with the advent of modern criti- 
cal science, to challenge the traditional 
orthodox view of Biblical inspiration: 
else why all the furor about Darwin and 
Genesis, the modernists and the funda- 
mentalists, Jonah and the whale? 
The war between the critic and the 
traditionalist has been fought over a real 
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vs. Verbal Inerrant 
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issue, and the critic appears to have W 
The real issue between them is tha 
what is usually called the verbal # 
rancy of the Bible. The essence of 
doctrine of verbal inerrancy is that? 
words of men in the Bible are themsé 
the words of God. To demonstrate W 
this doctrine means to the person * 
holds it, I shall quote the statemen 
a distinguished champion of it, x 
from an Oxford pulpit in 1861: 


“The Bible is none other than the 
of Him that sitteth upon the throne. E 
book of it, every chapter of it, every " 
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very syllable of it (where are we to 
every letter of it, is the direct ut- 
2 of the Most High. The Bible is 
ther than the Word of God, not 
art of it more, some part of it less, 
alike the utterance of Him who 
‘upon the throne, faultless, unerring, 
a 


re is no point in denying that any 
e Christian of the pre-critical age 
ristianity would have breathed a 
t amen to this statement. We may 
say that it is the traditional view. 
e may not say that it is the re- 
doctrine of the historic Church; 
at it has ever been. It is simply the 
jal but virtually unquestioned 
‘which the masses of Christians, 
d and unlearned alike, have held 
zh the ages until only yesterday. 
any learned Christians would de- 
it today. 


‘SONTRADICTIONS IN THE BIBLE 


> us analyze this concept of verbal 
ney respectfully but critically. It 
es that there are no words of men 
y in the Bible: only words of 
ipsigsima verba Dei — “every syl- 
of it.” What destroyed the doctrine 
the bold application to the written 
s of the Bible of the tests and cri- 
of historical science. It was found 
pioneer critical investigators that 
‘ords of the Bible sometimes contra- 
sach other on points of plain fact. 
God ex hypothesi cannot contradict 
self. Words that contradict each 
cannot all be words of God. 

was not actually necessary for the 
vinians to demonstrate that the 
sis account of the first week (!) of 
calendar of Creation is highly im- 
ible in the light of modern know]l- 
of geology and biology. All that was 
7 necessary to dispose of the doctrine 
tbal inerrancy, at least for all intel- 
t minds which are permitted to 
——there are many intelligent minds 
me sections of Christendom which 
forbidden by canon law to think 
y about such matters—was the dem- 
ation that the supposed words of 
contradict themselves at points. St. 
chew and St. Luke (Acts 1:18) con- 
ct each other in their accounts of 
leath of Judas. ‘There are innumer- 
such contradictions in the Bible. 
one of them is enough to discredit 
demolish completely the doctrine of 
il inerrancy. 
is credible enough that SS. Mat- 
-and Luke should contradict each 
>on a point of fact, but it is incred- 
that God should contradict Him- 
The words pertaining to the mortal 


sf Judas therefore must be the words _ 


en; and it follows further that both 
ints cannot be factually correct. 
2 die-hard upholders of the tradi- 
1 view will argue even at this late 
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day that each such seeming contradiction 
is only an apparent contradiction. In the 
case of the particular example I have 
chosen (Acts 1:18 and St. Matthew 
27:5) I am sure that some doughty 
champion of the lost cause could bring 
forth a reconciling sophistry of some sort. 
But before the bar of impartial reason 
the case has been decided. Only the illit- 
erates, and those unfortunates whose ec- 
clesiastical pastors and masters forbid 
them to, on pain of mortal sin, to raise 
questions about faith and morals, believe 
in verbal inerrancy today. 


DoceETisM APPLIED TO BIBLE 


It seems very strange, to me at least, 
that orthodox Christians with a real grip 
on the doctrine of the Incarnation could 
ever have fallen into this needless and 
disastrous error. Disastrous it was, for 
this erroneous literalism in the reading 
of the Bible has had a paralyzing effect 
upon human progress on many fronts. 
And needless it was: needless to anybody 
who can see God at work in the Incar- 
nation. God becomes Man in Christ: 
true Man. To deny the genuine man- 
hood of Christ is the heresy of docetism. 
But. if God can become Man, is there 
any reason why the Word of God can- 
not be spoken in the words of men? 

The believers in the verbal inerrancy 
of the Bible —by which we mean, re- 
member, that the words of the Bible 
are the words of God, ‘“‘every syllable” 
—are guilty actually of the heresy of 
docetism extended to the Bible. The 
logic of the Incarnation actually implies 
the illogicality of verbal inerrancy. It is 
a tragic fact of Christian history that 
the truth of the Incarnation has not 
been seen and grasped in all its implica- 
tions. Christians generally have failed to 
see that God not only becomes Man in 
Christ, but that He is forever speaking 
to men through the words of men. 

But there is no need for us now to 
fight the war all over again. I am ac- 
cepting the issue as settled. The demo- 
lition of the doctrine of verbal inerrancy 
was at least a negative gain to the cause 
of truth. Unfortunately, once antithesis 
has nullified thesis, the real work be- 
gins: that of synthesis. And we find it 
easier to “die hard” with the doomed the- 
sis or to join in the red-handed gloating 
of antithesis, than to build the synthesis. 
What we have to do now is to see what 
truth there was in the old thesis and to 
bring it to terms with the truth in the an- 
tithesis. To personalize the issue: might 
it not be true of Darwin and Wilber- 
force that “each was partly in the right, 
and both were in the wrong”? The tra- 
ditionalist is (or was) right in contend- 
ing that the Word of God is indeed in 
the Bible. The critic is right in contend- 
ing that the Bible is written in the words 
of men, with all that that necessarily in- 
volves: the word of finite man has hu- 
man finitude in it. It can be no more im- 


peccable and infallible than the man 
who speaks it. Here, in nuce, we have the 
traditional thesis and the critical antithe- 
sis. A true synthesis must preserve the 
truth that is in both. 


SyMPHONIC UNITY 


Is such a synthesis possible? I believe 
that it is, and I would add that anybody 
who grants that there is truth in both 
the thesis and the antithesis must agree. 

Let us consider first the thesis itself, 
the proposition that God does indeed 
speak to us through the Bible. This is an 
article of faith. The Christian faith in 
the God who reveals Himself through 
the Scriptures may be illusory: our heads 
may be “buried in ‘an immortal illusion.” 
But if it is an illusion it is certainly an 
immortal one. The task of vindicating 
our faith before the bar of reason is the 
task of the apologist and I cannot under- 
take it here. It must suffice now to say 
that the Christian faith must assume that 
the Scriptures bear true witness to the 
Holy History: that God does speak to 
us through the Scriptural Saga of the 
creating and redeeming and sanctifying 
Triune God. 

By God’s Word we mean God’s Self- 
utterance and Self-revealing. If the God 
of Abraham, Isaac and Jacob, of Jesus 
and Paul and John, is the true God, 
then the Bible contains the actual Word 
of God. For it is He of whom the Scrip- 
tures speak and to whom they testify, 
and it is He who inspired men to write 
this witness and testimonial to Him, that 
generations yet unborn might read. And 
all the Scriptures testify of Him. This 
we have considered earlier. We are not 
to say that the Word of God is in the 
story of the Prodigal Son and not in, say, 
the account in Exodus of God’s harden- 
ing of the heart of Pharaoh. But the di- 
vine Word is to be discerned and under- 
stood in terms of the whole testimony. 
If you isolate the story of God’s harden- 
ing the heart of Pharaoh from the whole 
and consider it all by itself, of course it 
is discreditable to God. But take into 
account the divine purpose in the election 
of Israel —see it in its whole majestic 
sweep, as we may indeed see it unfolding 
and unfolded in the Bible as a whole — 
then you see that this is no mere “human 
word.” 


HuMAN Facrers 


We turn now to the truth in the criti- 
cal antithesis. The critics have fought 
for, and won, our candid recognition 
that the Bible is human literature. 
Whether it is merely and only that, or 
the literary incarnation of the Word of 
the Eternal: — the Word of God being 
made the words of men — is not a ques- 
tion for the critic to decide, but for the 
theologian, The moment any critic pre- 
sumes to judge whether or not the Word 
of God is present by verbal incarnation 

(Continued on page 18) 
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course. He’s High Church. Will I give you ex- 

amples of his High-Churchness? I'll try; but 
it’s really mostly general things, nothing specific. Like 
that song Arthur Godfrey used to sing, you know: 
‘‘She’s too fat for me.” 

Let’s see, though. Maybe I can give you some ex- 
amples. Well, in’ the first place, he calls himself 
“Father,” just like the Catholics —and he with a 
wife and three children! Doesn’t the Bible say, ‘‘Call 
no man Father”? And where does the Prayer Book 
say that a minister should be called Father? What’s 
that ? It doesn’t say he should be called Mister, either, 
or Sam, or Reverend Blank? But it does say (page 
569) that he is to “perform the office of a priest... 
possessed of full power to perform every act of sacer- 
dotal function among the people”? Well, that sounds 
High Church to me, even if it’s in the Prayer Book. 

Well, then, it’s those vestments — purple and 
green and white and sometimes even red. Surely the 
Prayer Book says he should just wear a surplice and 
scarf. It doesn’t? Then it should. And making the 
sign of the cross is High Church. Anyhow it makes 
people look conspicuous, and I don’t see why people 
should want their religion to stick out all over them. 

Does this sound like a silly conversation? well it 
is silly; but no sillier than many that take place in 
almost every parish at one time or another. 

What is this business of High and Low Church? 
It is a question that frequently confuses non- 
Churchmen, and that is misunderstood even by many 
Churchmen. 

The truth is that the phrases have no real signifi- 


\ ' 7 HO’S too high for me? Why, my rector, of 


cance today. Historically, in the seventeenth century, . 


the High Church revival, with its insistence upon the 
Prayer Book and the episcopate, made the Church a 
strong bulwark against revolutionary Puritanism, and 
saved Christianity in England from degenerating into 
religious anarchy. The terms “High Church” and 
“Low Church” lost their original meaning with the 
passing of the great Caroline divines, and practically 
fell into disuse after the reign of Queen Anne. They 
were revived, with a somewhat different emphasis, 
with the growth of the Methodist movement (which 
was originally considered ‘High Church’’) in the 
eighteenth century, and with the rise of the Oxford 
Movement in the nineteenth century. But by that time, 
instead of being merely descriptive, the terms had 
come to have an opprobrious ‘sense — to those who 
took the opposite view! 

Thus when a church had two candles or when a 
cross was carried in procession, Churchmen who dis- 
liked these “‘innovations”’ stigmatized them as “High 
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“He’s too High for Me” 


Church.” On the other hand, Churchmen who 
come to treasure such revived traditions as the ¥ 
ing of Eucharistic vestments looked down ea 
who still used surplice and scarf for Beet, 
the Holy Communion as ‘‘Low Church.” Still an 
designation, “‘Broad Church,” was developed to 
acterize those who didn’t fit either pattern; un 
saying arose: 


“High and crazy, 
Low and lazy, 
Broad and hazy.” 


Today the “Low’’-est parish in the re 
many of the attributes that were considered extré 
“High” a century ago. True, there is a considet 
range of practice in the Church as to the wearin 
Eucharistic vestments, the use of incense, and s¢ 
But most well-informed Churchmen believe. that 
essential question is whether or not the rector teat 
and the parish observes, the historic faith of the! 
Holy, Catholic Church, as received and taught ‘ 


an Me nn 


branch of it known as the Anglican communion. 
tions of ceremonial, while important, are recogt 
as subordinate to questions of sound doctrine. . 

In a large city, there are customarily Epis 
churches of various shades of Churchmanship; 
this is as it should be. People who want the full 
monial of the Church can attend churches that “ 
everything,” including incense and holy water. P 
who prefer a plainer ceremonial can find that. 
Prayer Book is the link that binds both kinds of 
ishes together, and that causes a Churchman t 
at home in either environment. 

In a small community, where there is onl 
Episcopal church, the ceremonial should genera 
such as will prove satisfactory to the largest n 
of Church people, and offensive to none. That 
not mean that it should be a sort of least commo 
nominator. If there are any who prefer Eucha 
vestments, they should certainly be worn at lea 
the early celebration. (We have never known 
Churchman who customarily goes‘to the early s 
to receive the Blessed Sacrament fasting to ; 
to a colored chasuble!) The Church’s norm calli 
an altar properly vested, with a cross or crucifix 
at least two candles; for a vested choir; for the c 
of the Church’s season in. vestments or stoles a1 
altar and lectern fittings, and so on. 

The parish that is the sole representative o 
Episcopal Church in the community does well n 


go in for such extremes as incense and holy wate 


the one hand, or substitution of extemporam 
prayers for those in the Prayer Book, on the o 


The Living Q! 
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he rector of a parish in a small community should 
‘ticularly careful to see that every communicant 
yants to receive the Holy Communion weekly or 
ftener has an opportunity to do so, at an hour 
‘he may receive fasting, according to his convic- 
and that he has access to the other sacraments 
tes to which his Church membership entitles him. 
} a parish in which the rector really teaches the 
on of the Book of Common Prayer, and in which 
blic and private services conform to that teach- 
ithout over-elaboration or neglect—the charge 
igh” or “Low” Church cannot rightly be made. 
' (to take two opposite examples) the rector in- 
pon compulsory private confession, or (contrari- 
refuses such rites as penance or Holy Unction 
se who desire it, he is stultifying the teaching 
Church and not truly representing the Epis- 
-Church in his community. 
roperly speaking, the question is one of loyalty 
faith and practice of the Episcopal Church, 
ot of “High Church” or ‘Low Church.” Within 
oyalty, there is room for a considerable amount 
rersity of practice. 
, if your rector seems ‘‘too High” for you, re- 
er that he may well seem “too Low’”’ for other 
ers of your parish. But if he is regularly feeding 
ock with the Bread of Life, preaching the Word 
od, and teaching the religion of the Book of Com- 
Prayer (without neglecting parts of it or adding 
ge doctrines or practices), you may be pretty 
that he is representing the Episcopal Church to 
yest of his belief and understanding. And you 
also be quite sure that he doesn’t want to be 
latized as either “High Church” or “Low 
eh.” 


lar, Teacher, and Pastor 


IE death of the Rev. Dr. Burton Scott Easton 
akes from the Church on earth one of its great 
His name very seldom appeared in print, except 
le title pages of his many books, or at the end 
s reviews of books in his field. Yet he was known 
iwhout the Anglican Communion, and farther 
as one of the foremost New Testament scholars 
is time. Scholars from many countries, and of 
faiths, sought him out. Always he gave gener- 
of his learning and of his scant leisure. Not 
scholars, who could meet him on his own ground, 
e gladly meet, but also other, less well-equipped 
ts who wished to do consecutive reading. 
lis whole life having been dedicated to teaching, 
Easton won the abiding gratitude of many hun- 
; of theological students. Through the years, 
have testified to all that they owed him: for his 
with them in the lecture room, for his interest 
eir future labors in the Church, and, not least, 
he example he set of holiness of life. They loved, 
red, and reverenced him. 
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Although he never had a parish, Dr. Easton ex- 
ercised the pastoral office in a field beyond the limits 
of even the largest parish. Men and women went to 
him with problems, and always found help. They 
went to him in sorrow, speaking freely to him of 
their grief, though finding it impossible to say so 
much as a word to anyone else. He knew how to give 
what are termed the “‘consolations of religion,” and, 
with them, warm human sympathy. They went to 
him with their joys also: his pleasure added some- 
thing unforgettable. Another time when those who 
knew him sought out Dr. Easton was when anything 
subtly amusing occurred. His appreciation and his 


Comment were alike memorable. That sense of humor 
_was one of Dr. Easton’s characteristic attributes, and 


one of his most helpful in dealing with people. 

He will be missed, by many persons, in many 
places. May he rest in peace and may light perpetual 
shine upon him! 


|e) Uiraugh| the dag ALLS S 
a HWINDO 


THE GREEK. OrTHopox CHURCH is planning its own “Holy 
Year” in 1951, when the 1900th anniversary of St. Paul’s 
preaching in Athens will be observed with fitting ceremonies. 
The -celebrations, originally planned for this year, will last 
from June 6th to 29th, culminating on the feast of St. Paul the 
Apostle. But there will be other important observances, includ- 
ing a meeting of the Central Committee of the World Council 
of Churches July 8th to 15th. 

Details of the observances are yet to be announced, but Dr. 
Hamilcar Alivisatos, professor at the University of Athens 
and distinguished Orthodox theologian, has indicated that they 
will be of an ecumenical nature, and will include pilgrimages 
to various places in Greece associated with St. Paul’s preach- 
ing. Invitations have been sent to churches and theological 
colleges all over the world to send representatives. 

THe Livinc CHuRCH is considering organization of a 
pilgrimage of American Churchmen to Greece on this occasion. 
We hope that such a pilgrimage might be led by one of our 
bishops, and that special arrangements would be made for 
reception of the pilgrims by Eastern Orthodox dignitaries and 
participation in ceremonies that would cement Anglican- 
Orthodox friendship and mutual understanding and goodwill. 

Would you be interested in such a pilgrimage? If so, drop 
us a line and we'll keep you informed of any developments. 


The IJllinois State Register gave an enthusiastic review to 
the Lent book by Dean Montgomery, The Tree of Life — but 
the makeup editor sabotaged it by running the following filler 
at the end: 

“A new power saw will cut 12 inch tree branches 15 feet 
above the ground.” 


WHEN THE REv. BryAN GREEN was in New York last 
fall he told a group of laymen that their job was to bring 
people into the Church — really to hook them and land them. 
He asked: ““What would you think of a fisherman who said, 
I never catch any fish but I have influenced a great many?” 
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The Word of God 


(Continued from page 15) 


in the Biblical words of men he steps 
outside his jurisdiction as a critic and 
becomes a theologian: whether his ver- 
dict is for or against the thesis. Some 
critics have forgotten this. Their pre- 
sumption should be noted for what it is. 

Certainly the Bible is human litera- 
ture in the sense that it is written by 
men. It was men who wielded the quills. 
I assume there is no need for further dis- 
cussion of that. 

It is obviously composed within time 
and history. It can be dated, even when 
we are not sure about some. particular 
dates. ‘“[here was a time when the Bible 
was not.” The practical inference from 
this fact is that it is perfectly in order to 
apply to the Bible the same tests and 
canons of historicity that we apply to 
Homer and Shakespeare’s plays and Cic- 
ero’s orations. We may ask such ques- 
tions as: “when was Jonah written, and 
by whom?” with full propriety. And 
we find in the Bible what we should ex- 
pect to find in any truly historical body 
of literature written over a long period 
of time: anachronisms, archaisms, chron- 
ological imperfections. It reflects its au- 
thors’ limitations of intellectual and 
moral development. 

In this fact——so obvious and incon- 
testable to reasonable minds — lies the 
great problem of the Bible to modern 


Christians. It is written by men who are ~ 


sinners and who know only in part; 
and at this point the analogy I have sug- 
gested, between the Incarnation of 
Christ and the verbal incarnation of the 
Word of God in the words of men, needs 
some qualification. The Son of God in- 
carnate is a sinless man. The Word of 
God verbally incarnate in the Bible is 
actually articulated by sinful men, and 
sinful man cannot speak sinless words. 
The sin of even the saintly author of 
the fourth Gospel is an obstacle to God 
and a hindrance to the articulation of 
His Word. (If you want a specific ex- 
ample I might mention this writer’s evi- 
dent anti-Semitism.) We may hear 
God’s Word through St. John’s Gospel, 
but the Word must pass through the 
walls of both the Evangelist’s sin and 
our own. This complicates matters to the 
mind of faith. But if we frankly take ac- 
count of the fact itself of the moral im- 
perfection of the writer and the reader, 
even if both are truly inspired, and read 
upon oup knees what is written, the il- 
luminating Spirit will take the Word 
and show it unto us —in proportion to 
our readiness and fitness to receive. 
Then there is the plain fact of the in- 
tellectual limitations of the inspired 
writers. No man can have more factual 
knowledge than the best learning of his 
age provides. The wisest man of the 
20th century is ignorant of some facts 
which the schoolboy of the 24th century 
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will know. This was equally true in 
the Babylonian Exile whom we call the 
Bible times. The unknown prophet of 
Second Isaiah: was profoundly inspired 
when he wrote of the Messiah as the 
Suffering Servant of God by whose 
stripes we should be healed (Isaiah 53). 
But he lived in the 6th century B.C. — 
not the first century A.D. 

The Christian may and indeed will 
believe that the prophet testified of the 
Christ. But the terms of the fulfilment 
of his prophecy he cannot have known: 
not as a man, certainly, for no man has 
the power of prescience. The Second 
Isaiah was an unusually able and fit in- 
strument for God’s purpose. God willed 
that the character of the coming Messiah 
should be revealed to men. He took this 
godly seer and — through the man’s con- 
secrated humanity — He spoke His 
Word. The words are the words of a 
mortal man, of finite mind and partial 
knowledge; the Word is the Word of 
God. No matter that the prophet himself 
was in the dark as to the details of the 
fulfilment. It may well be that he be- 
lieved the prophecy was being actually 
and finally fulfilled by the people Israel 


as a whole, in his own time, be 
very eyes. But in God’s providen 
was writing, not simply for his co 
poraries, but for ages to come. 
always so in God’s providence. 

It would seem that all of thes 
tinctly human factors in the Bi 
mediation of the divine Word to 
are distinctly disadvantageous. Thi 
pear to let and hinder the Word 
sorely. But I would like to suggest 
positive advantages in this necessit! 
confronts God when He would 
to us: i.e., the necessity of speaki 
men through men. 

There is first the necessity, that 
upon us under God’s “present sys 
of exercising faith. We can discer 
Word in the Bible only through 
But it cannot be too strongly o 
quently declared that the necessi 
faith is a blessing and not a curse 
knowledge of God which would r 
no faith would be an utterly paral 
possession. No growth in God-li 
would be possible for us if we h 
Faith is a condition of growth. 
knows this infinitely better than y 
but even we know it. 

There is virtue also in our ne 
of having to use our minds in the s 
ing of the Scriptures. God presu 
could teach us His truths all cai 
pre-digested for us, and He could | 
us to receive them as effortlessly 
cistern receives the rain. But to 
profit would it be? An unexamine 
is not worth living; an unexercised 
is not worth having. As it is, ¥ 
compelled to think as we read the 

But the supreme advantage, as 
it, that lies in the expression of the 
of God in the words of men is 
that the divine Word actually does 
to us in our own language. Of 
we do not speak Hebrew or Gree 
that is a difference only in ling 
Amos and Job and- David and 
and Simon Peter and Paul spea 
life-language. When God’s Word 
to us through them it comes to 
least in a form we can take: in th 
versal idiom of human experience 
we may accept this fact to our owr 
and endless comfort. Elijah the T 
was a passionately and pitiably |] 
being, and so are we. But he spol 
language to God, and through hin 
speaks our language to us. It is ¢ 
teristic of the God of the Incart 
the God of the Bible, to come to 
we are. He is an incredibly do 
earth deity, and the down-to-earthi 
the human words in which His 
Word comes to us through the B 
what we ought to expect of the C 
Bethlehem’s barn. It ought to be r 
prise to the Christian who gras 
own faith; but whether it be sury 
or no, it is strangely and wond 
reassuring about the God with 
we have to deal. 
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ourself Go 


p Barry of Albany received from 
stranger living in another state, 
for $1,000, with a letter saying 
» had heard of the 1950 increased 
_ for the general Church, “the 
enture of Faith. . . . I salute 
ccept the enclosed check for your 
ead and butter in the diocese.” 
ishop tells also of a check from 
er of the Woman’s Auxiliary for 
sand a doubled pledge from the 
ry itself. I'wo of the clergy have 
nced that they are tithing. Bishop 
comments, “Such results are in- 
‘e when we let ourselves go spirit- 


TERN NEW YORK 


irst Negro Canon 


: Rey. Osmond Henry Brown, 
has been appointed honorary can- 
he diocese of Western New York. 
Jaimed that he is the first Negro 
in the Episcopal .Church. He is 
stor of St. Philip’s Church, Buffalo. 
10p Scaife of Western New York 
he designation of Fr. Brown as 
the seven honorary canons of the 
= was prompted by the facts that 
, 26 years as rector of the Negro 
he has “endeared himself to the 
unity as well as the Church” and 
is made great contributions to the 
the Church and the community.” 
0 other new honorary canons have 
ippointed in the diocese. They are 
sry Rey. Leslie F. Chard, and the 
Rev. Joseph Groves. 


-ward 


» president of the New York State 
rsalist Ministers’ association plans 
ome a postulant for the Episcopal 
ood. He is the Rev. Robert Emer- 
avis, who has been pastor of First 
rsalist church, Buffalo, since 1947, 
is also been president of the state 
since that year. | 
1 returning to the Episcopal 
h,” he said, “I am really returning 
The Episcopal Church is the 
h of my childhood.” 
» Rey. Mr. Davis’ resignation be- 
effective April 20th. 


AFORNIA 


mnial Convention 


nough the main event of the con- 
n of the diocese of California was, 
irse, the request of Bishop Block 
e election of a suffragan bishop 
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DIOCESAN 


[L. C., February 19th], the annual gath- 
ering was also unusual because of its 
being the 100th convention of the dio- 
cese. 

Bishop Parsons, retired Bishop of Cali- 
fornia, reviewed the first century of the 
diocese at the opening service on January 
31st at Grace Cathedral, San Francisco. 
Bishop Walters of San Joaquin was 
preacher at the missionary service held 
that evening. The convention closed on 
February Ist with a centennial dinner. 


Execrions: Diocesan council, the Rev. H. T. 
Praed; Mr. L. M. Johnsgp. Delegates to Synod, 
clerical, Eric Jackson, Harold Hallett, F. M. Wick- 
ham, S. S. Ko; lay, Col. B. C. Allin, F. M. Avery, 
Dr. W. A. Key, F. G. Sibilia. 


BisHop Jackson: The fund will carry 
out his ideals. 


LOUISIANA 


Streamlined Convention’ 


Progress toward “streamlining” the 
diocesan convention in Louisiana was 
made at the council held January 25th- 
26th at St. Paul’s.Church, New Orleans. 

In an effort to win back much of the 
lay enthusiasm sacrificed in previous 
years for lack of an interesting conven- 
tion program, many of the more labori- 
ous details of convention were curtailed 
and refashioned. Most of the reports 
presented were published during the two 
months preceding convention in the new 
diocesan newspaper, Churchwork, and 
then presented on the council floor by 
title. Reports on the woman’s work of 
the Church were consolidated and 
formed into a panel discussion by four 
woman leaders on the convention floor. 

Balloting for the numerous elections, 
heretofore the dread of the delegates, was 
facilitated. Nominations were held as 
one of the first orders of business on 


Wednesday and the ballot prepared in 
time for the first ballot right after lunch. 
Second and third ballots were taken 
later Wednesday afternoon and Thurs- 
day morning. By an earlier unanimous 
consent of the convention all elections 
on the third ballot were declared by a 
plurality of the votes cast. 

The Bishop’s report on the state of 
the diocese was made by Bishop Jones, 
the diocesan, as the address at the eve- 
ning service of the convention. 


PossIBLE CHURCH HospPiITAL 


Two major actions dominated the 
convention. Acting upon the request for 
consideration by a group of New Orleans 
doctors affiliated as the Ochsner Medical 
Group, the convention voted to study 
the possibilities of a Church-owned and 
operated hospital in New Orleans. Dr. 
Guy A. Caldwell, in his letter to the 
convention, pointed out that there is a 
pressing need for another 250 to 300-bed 
hospital in that city and that the 
Ochsner Foundation is very interested 
in having an Episcopal hospital to which 
it might send its patients and feels 
it could use 190 to 200 beds in such a 
medical center. Great enthusiasm was 
shown by the.convention over the pro- 
posal and a motion to refer it to a special 
committee for thorough study and report 
to the Bishop and council and to the 
convention for action was passed unani- 
mously. 

Second of the chief actions was the 
establishment of the Bishop John Long 
Jackson Memorial Fund as a tribute to 
the late diocesan. Carrying forth what 
was one of Bishop Jackson’s great ideals, 
the Fund will be used for the extension 
of the Church’s work into new areas of 
service. 

Other actions of the convention in- 
cluded the admission of Trinity Church, 
Baton Rouge, as a parish, and a resolu- 
tion in response to a query by General 
Convention declaring that immediate re- 
vision of the Book of Common Prayer 
is unnecessary and undesirable. 

M. M. Millikan of the American 
Church Institute for Negroes spoke to 
the convention on the work of the In- 
stitute and set up its exhibit in the par- 
ish house in connection with that of the 
diocesan Gaudet Episcopal high school. 

Erections: Chancellor, P. E. James; Vice- 
Chancellor, J. E. Wilkinson; Secretary and Reg- 
istrar, the Rev. R. H. Manning; Treasurer, M. F. 
Williams. 

Standing Committee. Clerical: S. S. Clayton, 
A. R. Stuart, W. S. Turner. Lay: A. G. Levy, 
P. E. James, Lamar Polk. 

Bishop and Ccuncil. Clerical: Harry Winter- 
meyer, W. F. Draper, I. B. Noland, A. R. Stuart. 
Lay: Q. T. Hardtner. 

Deputies to Provincial Synod. Clerical: C. J. 
Bartlett, H. S. Giere, I. B. Noland, A. R. Stuart, 
W. S. Turner, J. L. Womack. Lay: Q. T. Hardt- 


ner, G. D. Hood, H. C. Leonard, J. H. Percy, 
W. W. Pope, J. Shober. 
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DEATHS 


“Rest eternal grant unto them, O Lord, and let light perpetual shine upon them” 


Lucien A. Davison, Priest 


The Rev. Lucien A. Davison, retired 
priest of Central New York, died on 
February 5th in Miami, Fla., where he 
had lived during his latter years. He was 
born in Clay, N. Y., in 1869. 

The Rev. Mr. Davison was a grad- 
uate of the University of Syracuse and 
obtained his Master of Arts degree from 
Harvard. Ordained to the priesthood in 
1909 by Bishop Olmstead, he was succes- 
sively master at St. Paul’s School, Con- 


cord, N. H.; rector of St. James’ and 
associate missions, Theresa, N. Y.; rec- 
tor of All Saints’, Fulton, and St. Mark’s 
Church, Syracuse, N. Y.; master and 
chaplain of Hoosac School, Hoosick, 
N. Y.; and missionary in Wyoming. He 
also taught art at the University of 
Wyoming. 

He was associated in recent years with 
Trinity Church, Miami, where the Bur- 
ial Office was read on February 7th, 
with the Rey. G. I. Hiller, rector of 
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PRAYER BOOKS AND HYMNALS—Variously priced edi- 
tions in many styles. Printed on fine white paper or the famous 
ultra-thin Oxford India Paper. 

ALTAR SERVICE—with Chancel Prayer Books and Hymnals 
to match. Oxford Lectern Bibles available also. 
BIBLES—Many fine gift editions, including Scofield 
Reference Bibles and the new Pilgrim Edition for 
young Christians. At all booksellers. 


OXFORD UNIVERSITY PRESS, 114 Fifth Ave., New York 


THE PEOPLE’S ANGLICAN MISSAL 
American Edition 


Size 4%" x 6%”. Bound in a blue, durable, 
fabricated cloth; tooled cover; printed on slightly 
tinted paper, to increase legibility. Ordinary and 
Canon in two colors. 


Price $5.00 at your bookstore or from 


THE FRANK GAVIN LITURGICAL FOUNDATION 
Mount Sinai Long Island, New York 


Clergy and Choir 
VESTMENTS 


ALTAR HANGINGS and LINENS 
Chasubles-Albs-Amices-Copes 


M. HALL, Inc. 


14 West 40th Street New York 18, N. Y. 
Tel. CHickering 4-3306 
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VESTMENTS 
CHOIR AND CLERGY 


For the Clergy— 
SURPLICES 
CASSOCKS—ALBS 
STOLES—TIPPETS 
RABATS—VESTS 


For the Choir— 
CASSOCKS 
COTTAS 
SKIRTS 


Ask for a catalog 


H. M. JACOBS CO. 


1907 WALNUT ST. PHILA. 3, PA. 


OSBORNE 


ea 
UD 


Designers and Makers of the Finest 
CHALICES 
§ Illustrated Book No. LC50C available 


; F. OSBORNE & CO. LTD. 
117 GOWER ST. LONDON W.C. 1 ENGLAND 


KNEELING HASSOCKS 


of resilient granulated cork, 
covered with desirable piastie 
leatherette. Pew and 
munion cushions in Varleuts 
types of coverings. Inquiries 
welcomed. 


lamuel Collins 
68-12 Yellowstone Blvd. 
Forest Hills, L. 1., New Y 


RGEISSLERING, 


45th St., New yore aN 


Trinity Church, and the Rey. a 
Johnston, vicar of the Church of 
Resurrection, Miami Shores, as offie 
The Requiem was previously celeb 
at the Church of the Resurrection b 
Johnston. 


George G. Guinness, Pries 
The Rev. George G. Guinness, 


gave up a career as a ship’s capta 
enter the ministry in 1930, died a 
Hartford Hospital, Hartford, C 
February 12th, at the age of 58. 

When he was 25, he became the 
tain of a merchant ship and held se 
commands. During the first world 
he entered the United States Navi 
rose to the rank of Lieutenant 
mander. 

Mr. Guinness prepared for the 
istry at Virginia Theological Sem 
and was ordained to the priesthood, 
30, 1930, in St. James’ Church, 
Hartford, where he served as 3 
until his retirement in 1947. 

Surviving Mr. Guinness are his 
Catherine M. Spencer Guinness, : 
daughter, Dorothy McHugh, wi 
motion picture actor Frank McHu 


Arthur Randles Price, Prie 


The Rey. Arthur Randles Price 
tor of St. Anna’s Church, New Or 
died early in the morning of Feb 
19th. Fr. Price was in his 85th ye 

Born in Birkenhead, Englan 
May 30, 1865, he was educated in 
land and came to this country wl 
young man. He was ordained dea¢ 
1892 and advanced to the priesthe 
1895. He served several church 
Mississippi and a curacy at JT 
Church, New Orleans, before beet 
rector of Grace Church, Monroe, 
in 1911. In 1925 he was called 1 
Anna’s where he served the remé 
25 years of his life. 


Newbury Frost Read 


Newbury Frost Read died in 
York city on February 7th at the é 
62. He was secretary-treasurer 0 
board of trustees of the Church | 
Mary the Virgin, New York city 
served regularly as a delegate t 
diocesan convention. He wrote a h 
of his church, The Story of St. M 

Mr. Read was a director of the 
R. Read & Co, real estate firm ° 
was established by his father. 

An authority on Charles Dickens 
Read was a life member of the Di 
Fellowship in London. 

Surviving are his wife, Mari 
Harding Read, and a sister, Mz 
Rutledge Davis. 


The Living C. 
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lege Work in the Northwest proy- 
was the discussion subject at a col- 
lergy conference in Ames, Ia., Feb- 
7th to 10th. The Rev. LeRoy S. 
bughs, rector of St. John’s Church- 
»-Campus in Ames, is the provincial 
ary for college work and was the 
mer of the meeting. 

een college clergy and one woman 
br came from several states in the 
nwest to meet with the Rev. Roger 
lanchard, National Council col- 
ork secretary. The college workers 
ented a cross-section of collegiate 
tions as they represented work 
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SCHOOLS 


FOR BOYS 


"HEDRAL CHOIR SCHOOL 
i NEW YORK 


/ARDING SCHOOL for the forty boys of the Choir of 
Cathedral of Saint John the Divine. The boys receive 
musical training and sing daily at the service in 
thedral. The classes in the school are small with 
jult that boys have individual attention, and very 
tandards are maintained. The school has its own 
gs and playgrounds in the close. Fee — $450.00 per 
Boys admitted 9 to 11. Voice test and scholastic 
ation. For Catalogue and information address: 
CANON PRECENTOR, Cathedral Choir School 
Cathedral Heights, New York City 


ST. PAUL’S SCHOOL 


rden City Long Island, N. Y. 


Ihurch Boarding School for boys. Est. 1877. 
ll class plan, sound scholarship work. Col- 
preparation. Boarding dept. from 5th grade 

high school. All sports and activities. 
logue. St. Paul’s School, Box L, Garden City, 
» New York, 


COEDUCATIONAL 
-ST. STEPHEN’S SCHOOL 


coeducational, church school, grades 8-12, 
erated by the Episcopal Diocese of Texas. 
jief purpose, to give religious education 
ual emphasis with general education, and 
ovide a Christian community. Excellent 
eulty of church lay people. Beautiful lo- 
tion. Splendid climate. 


REV. WILLIAM BREWSTER 
303 Elton Lane Austin, Texas 


COLLEGES 


CANTERBURY COLLEGE 


Danville, Indiana 


co-educational liberal arts, pre-profes- 
onal, and teacher education, Church Col- 
ge. B.A. degree. Tuition $175 a semester. 
pplications now being accepted for Septem- 
x 1950. Write: Office of the Registrar, 
mmterbury College, Danville, Indiana 


CARLETON COLLEGE 


Lawrence M. Gould, D.Sc., President 
leton is a co-educational liberal arts college 
1 a limited enrolment of 850 students. It is 
yenized as the Church College of Minnesota. 
ress: Director of Admissions. 


Carleton College 


Minnesota 


rth field 


rch 19, 1950 


being done by the Church at state uni- 
versities, teachers’ colleges, and private 
colleges. Besides being able to answer 
many questions in the workers’ minds, 
Mr. Blanchard was able to sample opin- 
ions and ideas on the local campus situ- 
ation. 

The Rey. Charles R. Davies, chaplain 
to Episcopalians at Kansas State College, 
Manhattan, Ks., led a discussion period 
in which he suggested ways in which 
the worship experience of Churchmen 
reaches into the academic and recrea- 
tional life of students and faculties. 

The Rey. Gordon V. Smith, Bishop- 
elect of Iowa, concluded one evening’s 
study with a meditation.on ‘““The Priest- 
ly Life.” 

It was possible for the entire group 
to witness a model college program being 
carried on at Ames, since the meetings 
were held at St. John’s-by-the-Campus, 
and the personnel of the conference were 
housed in the Memorial Union of the 
college. 


SECONDARY SCHO OLS 
New Headmaster for Shattuck 


The appointment of the Rev. Sidney 
Wilmot Goldsmith, Jr., as rector and 
headmaster of Shattuck School has been 
announced by Bishop Keeler of Minne- 
sota on behalf of the Board of Trustees. 

The Rev. Mr. Goldsmith, 33, now 
has special charge of student work at 
Williams College, Williamstown, Mass. 

In his letter accompanying the an- 
nouncement of the appointment, Bishop 
Keeler says, ‘““With necessary considera- 
tion of his present work the Rev. Mr. 


Tue Rev. S. W. GotpsmitH: Goes 
to Shattuck from college chaplaincy. 


SCHOOLS 


FOR GIRLS 


All Saints’ Episcopal 


For girls. Accredited 2 yr. college, 4 yr. high 
school. High academic standards. Situated in 


historic Vicksburg National Park. Near Natchee. 
Separate music and art departments. All sports, 
For viewbook and bulletin, address: 


riding. 


The Rev. W. G. Christian, Rector 
Box L, Vicksburg, Miss. 


ST. JOHN BAPTIST 
School for Girls 
Under Sisters of St. John Baptist 
An Episcopal country boarding and day school for girls, 
grade 7-12, inclusive. Established 1880. Accredited 
College Preparatory and General Courses, Music and 
Art. Ample grounds, outdoor life. Moderate tuition. 
For complete information and catalog address: 
THE SISTER SUPERIOR 
Box 56, Mendham, New Jersey 


ST. KATHARINE’S 
(Episcopal ) 
Sound scholastic, physical, spiritual train- 
ing for maximum individual development. 
College preparatory. General course. 5th- 
12th grades, Limited enrollment. Small class- 
es. Sports with Golf, Swimming, Riding. 
Write for catalog: 
KATHERINE ZIERLEYN, Head of School, 
BOX L, DAVENPORT, IOWA 


KEMPER HALL 


Boarding and Day Schoo! for Girls. 
Beautiful Lake Shore Campus. 


Thorough college preparation and 
training for purposeful living. Fine 
arts encouraged. Sports program. Jynior school de- 
partment. Under direction of the Sisters of St. Mary. 


For Catalog address: Box LC K E N 0 $ H A, WI S. 


MARGARET HALL 


Under Sisters of St. Helena 
(Episcopal) 
Small country boarding and day school for girls, from pri- 
mary through high school. Accredited college preparatory. 
Modern building recently thoroughly renovated includes 
gymnasium and swimming pool. 
ample playground space, 
Riding. 


FOR CATALOGUE AND “AVE CRUX,” ADDRESS: 
Sister Rachel, Prin., O.S.H., Box B, Versailles, Ky. 


Campus of six acres with 
hockey field, and tennis court. 


Saint Mary’s Schoul 


Mount St. Gabriel 
Peekskill, New York 


A resident school for girls under the care of the 
Sisters of Saint Mary. College Preparatory and 
General Courses: Music, Art, Dramatics, Riding. 
Modified Kent Plan. For catalog address: 

THE SISTER SUPERIOR 


NURSING 


A three year course in 
NURSING 


is offered to High School graduates 
Scholarships Available 
Write to Director of Nursing 
HOSPITAL OF SAINT BARNABAS 
685 High Street Newark 2, N. J. 
Affiliated with Rutgers University 


Bishop Clarkson 


Memorial! Hospital 
OMAHA 2, NEBRASKA 


Three Year Fully Approved Course 
Scholarships Available 
Write For Catalog 


Director of Nursing 
Affiliated with University of Nebraska 
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CLASSIFIED 


BELLS 


BRONZE BELLS flawlessly cast; perfectly tuned; 

moderately priced; demonstration arranged; 
Dutch firm established 200 years; information cheer- 
fully given. Reply Box M-392, The Living Church, 
Milwaukee 3, Wis. 


BOOKS 


FREE CATALOG of Used Religious Books mailed 
upon your request. Write today. Baker Book 
House, Dept. LC, Grand Rapids 6, Mich. 


USED AND NEW BOOKS. Liturgy, ceremonial, 

dogmatics, commentaries, devotional, psychology, 
etc. Send for list. Books are cheaper in England. 
pan Michell, 29 Lower Brook St., Ipswich, Eng- 
land. 


CHURCH ENVELOPES 


CHURCH and Church School weekly collection 

envelopes — duplex, single and triplex. Write for 
prices and samples. MacCalla & Company, 3644 
Market St., Philadelphia 4, Pa. 


CHURCH FURNISHINGS 


ANTIQUE SANCTUARY-LAMPS. Robert Rob- 
bins, 1755 Broadway, New York City. 


FOR SALE 
EUCHARISTIC SETS, used, good condition. 
Three piece (chasuble, stole, maniple). Red 


Damask Silk, green orphreys, $65; Violet Damask 
Silk, yellow orphreys with small violet crosses inset, 
$50; Green Silk Crepe, gold orphreys, $25. Ivory 
White Damask Silk Chasuble and Maniple (no 
stole), blue velvet orphreys, $40. Reply Box T-399, 
The Living Church, Milwaukee 3, Wis. 


FOR IMMEDIATE CASH SALE and removal 
from Church—Three manual organ of 30 stops, 
20 sets of pipes with 5 horsepower completely re- 
built Orgoble and Electric Specialty generator. 
Price $1,000 for immediate action. Reply Box 
P-400, The Living Church, Milwaukee 3, Wis. 


LIBRARIES 


MARGARET PEABODY Lending Library of 

Church literature by mail. Return postage the only 
expense. Address: Lending Library, Convent of the 
Holy Nativity, Fond du Lac, Wis. 


LINENS AND VESTMENTS 


FINEST PURE IRISH LINEN for all Church 

uses. Famous old qualities at economy prices. 
Also Vestment patterns, transfers, D.M.C. and fine 
“Waxt” thread. Samples free. Mary Fawcett Co., 
Box 146, Plainfield, N. J. 


CATHEDRAL STUDIO, Surplices, albs, stoles, 

burses, veils, Altar Linens, Material by yd., Two 
new books in 2d Edition. “‘Church Embroidery & 
Church Vestments,” complete instructions, 128 
pages, 95 Illustrations. Patterns drawn to scale for 
perfect enlargement, price $6.50. Handbook for 
Altar Guilds, 53c. Address: Miss L. V. Mackrille, 
11 W. Kirke St., Chevy Chase 15, Md. 


EXQUISITE IRISH LINEN of all kinds, by the 

yard, and imported transfer patterns for ecclesi- 
astical purposes. Unusual values. Free samples. 
Mary Moore, Box 394-L, Davenport, Iowa. 


ALTAR LINENS, Surplices, Transfer Patterns. 
Pure linen by the yard. Martha B. Young, 570 
E. Chicago St., Elgin, Ill. 


RATES (A) Minimum price for first inser- 
tion, $1.50; each succeeding insertion, $1.00. 


(B) All solid copy classifications: 10 cts, a word 
for 1 insertion; 9 cts. a word an insertion for 
3 to 12 consecutive insertions; 8 cts. a word 
an insertion for 13 to 25 consecutive insertions; 
and 7 cts. a word an insertion for 26 or more 
consecutive insertions. (C) Keyed advertisements 
same rates as unkeyed advertisements, 


plus 
25 cts. service charge for the first insertion and 
10 cts. service charge for each succeeding inser- 
tion. (D) Church Services, 65 cts. a count line 
(approximately 12 lines to the inch); special 
contract rates available on application to adver- 
tising manager. (E) Copy for advertisements 
must be received by The Living Church at 744 
North Fourth St., Milwaukee 3, Wis., 12 days 
before publication date. 
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——— EDUCATIONAL == 


Goldsmith announces that he can come 
to Shattuck in mid-April for a long visit 
and then again for commencement. He 
will take up permanent residence in mid- 
July.” 

The Rev. Mr. Goldsmith attended 
Virginia Theological Seminary, Alex- 
andria, Va., during the school year of 
1941-1942. From 1943-1946 he served 
as the commanding officer of an LCI in 
the United States Navy. He returned 
to the seminary in 1946 and completed 
his work there in 1948. Since 1948 he 
has been at St. John’s Church, Williams- 
town. 


“Parochial”? Mission For School 


A modified parochial “teaching mis- 
sion”? was given at Kemper Hall, Keno- 
sha, Wis., January 16th to 20th, con- 
ducted by the Rev. William C. R.. Sher- 
idan, rector of St. Thomas’ Church, 
Plymouth, Ind. 

The program was integrated into that 
of the regular classes, which went on as 
usual. The class periods in religion were 
taken by the missioner, who answered 
specific questions about Christian belief 
and practice.. 

Included also were short after-break- 
fast instructions in doctrine, personal 
conferences, and times for sacramental 
confession. 


CHANGES 


Appointments Accepted 
The Rev. Harold Bassage, formerly rector of 
St. Stephen’s Church, Ferguson, Mo., is now rec- 
tor of Calvary Church, Columbia, Mo., and is in 
charge of work among Episcopal students at the 


University of Missouri, Stephens College, and 
Missouri Christian College. Address: 915 Prov- 
idence Rd. 


The Rev. Arthur B. Geeson, formerly rector of 
St. Paul’s Church, St. Louis, ‘Mo., is now rector 
of St. Stephen’s Church, San Antonio, Tex. 


The Rey. Vernon E. Johnson, formerly rector 
of St. Paul’s Church, Winona, Minn., is now arch- 
deacon of Minnesota. Address: Office, 1409 Willow 
St., Minneapolis 4; home, 4631 Arden, Minne- 
apolis. 

The Rev. James W. McClain, formerly priest 
in charge of Holy Trinity Church, Eastland, Tex., 
is now rector of St. Mark’s Church, Irving, Tex., 
and sponsor of a new home and school for chil- 
dren to be known as St. Mark’s Home. Address: 
516 S. Iowa St., Irving, Tex. 

The Rev. Frederick F. Meyer, formerly vicar of 
Holy Trinity Church, Essex, Md., is now rector of 
St. Matthew’s Parish, Oakland, Md: Address: St. 
Matthew’s Rectory. 

The Rey. Lawrence Mills, formerly rector of 
Immanuel Church, New Castle, Del., is now rec- 
tor of St. Peter’s Church, Cazenovia, N. Y. 


Resignations 

The Rev. Henry Harrison Hadley, rector of St. 
Luke’s Church, Montclair, N. J., has resigned on 
doctor’s orders and will rest for a period before 
assuming new duties. The Rev. Marcus B. Hall, 
Jr. has been asked by the vestry to remain as 
assistant at St. Luke’s, taking over the duties of 
the rectorship until a new rector is called. 


Changes of Address 
The Rev. Jackson E. Gilliam, who has been 
serving St. John’s Church, Hermiston, Ore., should 
be addressed at 1135 E. Seventh St. 


CHANGES 


The Rev. Edwin E. Kirton, who is servi 
Michael and All Angels’ Church, Gordon E 
L. L, N. Y., formerly addressed at Jamaica, 
should now be addressed at Barbara Lane, 
Heights, R. F. D. 1, Medford, L. L, N. Y¥, 


Ordinations 
Priests 


Chicago: Eight men were ordained to the 
hood by Bishop Conkling of Chicago on 
ber 17th at St. Luke’s Church, Evanston 
They were: 


The Rev. Joseph Dean Carter, Jr., presen 
the Rev. F. W. Putnam. To be curate o 
Matthew’s Church, Evanston. Address. 18; 
fax St. 

The Rev. Thomas Knowlton Chaffee, pres 
by the Rev. Edward T. Taggard. To be pr 
charge of St. John’s Church, Mount Prospe¢ 
and St. Martin’s Church, Des Plaines. 

The Rev. Roberts Edward Ehrgott, presen 
the Rev. Charles T. Hull. To be priest in ¢ 
of St. Ignatius’ Church, Antioch, Ill. d 
981 Main St. 

The Rev. Sheldon Burnham Foote, presen 
the Rey. John B. Hubbard. To be curate | 
Mary’s Church, Park Ridge, Ill. Address: 
Prospect Ave. 

The Rey. Robert Liebenow, presented 


CLASSIFiIES@ 


POSITIONS OFFERED 


CHAPLAIN. General institutional work. 
City Mission. Eastern city. Age 40-45 
Must be moderate Churchman. Present 
$3000. plus $300. for house. Promising fu 
right man. Reply Box P-395, The Living 
Milwaukee 3, Wis. 


RECTOR’S ASSISTANT for large midw 

parish with aptitude for youth work. G 
ary, house and car allowance. Reply Box 
The Living Church, Milwaukee 3, Wis. 


POSITIONS WANTED 


CANADIAN PRIEST (Anglo-Catholic) d 

months summer exchange. Wife and t 
dren. Near water, preferably_in New. 
States. Use of Rectory. Write Box 94, Win 
Ontario, Canada. 


MARRIED PRIEST, 40, interested in do 

church, Rector or associate. 5 years’ wo 
hospital chaplain and liason with social wo 
Strong interest in education, youth work. 
Box G-398, The Living Church, Milwaukee 


CANADIAN PRIEST, 41, P.B. Catholi 
ried, Parochial and Military Experience, 
arish in the East. Available in May or 
rely. Box H-394, The Living Church, M 

3; is. 


SUCCESSFUL RECTOR, 43, unmarried, ¢ 

churchman, regarded as_ exceptionally 
preacher and youth worker, would like 
supplying large, city parish for six months 
Preferably where a vacancy exists. Highest 
ences. Reply Box H-391, The Living Churecl 
waukee 3, Wis. 


RETREATS 


LIFE ABUNDANT MOVEMENT—Last 

day of Month—9:30 A.M. Greystone— 
tory, 321 Mountain Avenue, Piedmont, 
Canon Gottschall, Director. q 


NOTICE TO SUBSCRIBERS 


When requesting a change of address, pli 

enclose old as well as new address. 

must be received at least two weeks before 

become effective. ] 
When renewing a subscription, please ret 

our memorandum bill showing your name 

complete address. If the renewal is for a 

subscription, please return our mem 

bill showing your name and address as 

the name and address of the recipient of the 
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'sse H. Dennis. To be priest in charge of 
jrew’s Church, Grayslake, Ill. 


ev. James Winchester Montgomery, pre- 
wby the Rev. Charles T. Hull. To be curate 
Luke’s Church, Evanston. Address: 1200 


ev. Jack Donald Parker, presented by the 
ames G. Parker. To be curate of the 
of the Holy Spirit, Lake Forest, Ill. Ad- 
872 Church Rd. 


Rev. Richard William Rowland, presented 
Rev. John H. Scambler. To be curate of 
ter’s Church, Chicago. Address: 621 Bel- 
Ave. 


preacher at the service was the Rey. Cedric 
vby. 


Rev. William Vliet Carpenter was ordained 
(on March 4th’ by Bishop Conkling of Chi- 
> St. Andrew’s Church, Downers Grove, III. 
mer, the Rev. Hugh M. MaeWhorter ; preach- 
‘Rev. Canon William Elwell. 


ligan: The Rev. James B. Guinan, mission- 
|charge of Trinity Church, Belleville, Mich., 
dained to the priesthood by Bishop Emrich 
higan on February 19th in that church. 
er, the Rev. Hugh C. White; preacher, the 
ancis O. Ayres. > 


Rev. Ellsworth E. Koonz, assistant minister 
Andrew’s Church, Ann Arbor, Mich., was 
sd to the priesthood by Bishop Emrich of 
an on February llth at St. Andrew’s 
i. Presenter, the Rev. Dr. Henry Lewis; 
er, the Rev. Dr. W. Norman Pittenger. 


Ih Florida: The Rev. Edward Bleakley King 
rdained priest on February 24th at St. 
_ Church, Venice, Fla., by Bishop Louttit, 

Coadjutor of South Florida. Presenter, the 

ohn H. Soper; preacher, the Rev. Martin J. 

To be vicar of St. Mark’s. Address: P. O. 

54, Venice, F'la. 


Rey. Lambert Lorenzo Sands was ordained 
on March 1st at St. Timothy’s Church, Day- 
3each, Fla., by Bishop Louttit, Bishop Co- 

of South Florida. Presenter, the Ven. 
E. Culmer; preacher, the Rev. Fr. David, 
To be vicar of St. Timothy’s Church, Day- 
Beach, Fla., and priest in charge of St. 

Church, Orlando. Address: 546 Live Oak 
Daytona Beach, Fla. 


Deacons 


ska: John Martin, who has been serving as 
worker at Tanana, Alaska, was ordained 
1 during the first regular conference of the 
t, held in Fairbanks, February 14th to 16th. 
of those present at the ordination had 
sd to Fairbanks by airplane in order to 
the conference. 


tral Brazil: Saulo Marques da Silva was or- 
| deacon on February 14th by Bishop Mel- 
of Central Brazil at St. Mark’s Church, 
3, S. P. Presenter, the Rev. J. T. da Silva; 
ler, the Rev. G. V. dos Santos. To be assist- 
; Trinity Church, Sao Paulo, S. P. Address: 
4435, Sao Paulo, S. P., Brazil. 


CHANGES 


Idaho: Howard John Rudisill, who was formerly 
a minister of the Congregational Church, was or- 
dained deacon on February 2d by Bishop Rhea of 
Idaho at Trinity Memorial Church, Rupert, where 
the new deacon will be vicar. Presenter, the Rev. 
A. E. Asboe; preacher, the Rev. E. L. Rolls. The 
Rev. Mr. Rudisill will also serve St. James’ 
Church, Burley. Address: 906 Sixth St., Rupert, 
Idaho. 


Kentucky: John Newton McCormick II, son of 
the late Rev. J. Brian McCormick and grandson 
of the late Bishop of Western Michigan, the Rt. 
Rev. John N. McCormick, was ordained deacon 
on January 29th at St. Andrew’s Church, Louis- 
ville, by Bishop Clingman of Kentucky. Presenter, 
the Rev. A. E. F,. Anderson; preacher, the Rev. 
Jesse M. Trotter. To continue studies at the Vir- 
ginia Theological Seminary. 


Oregon: Clyde W. Everton was ordained deacon 
on January 15th by Bishop Dagwell of Oregon at 
St. Mary’s Church, Eugene, Ore. Presenter, the 
Ven. Perry H. Smith; preacher, the Rey. Ernest 
S. Bartlam. To be vicar of St. John’s-by-the-Sea, 
Bandon, Ore. 


Rochester: Elwyn Dudley Brown was ordained 
deacon on February 4th by Bishop Broughall, Re- 
tired Bishop of Niagara, Canada, acting for the 
Bishop of Rochester, at Christ Church, Pittsford, 
N. Y. Presenter, and preacher, the! Rev. E. F. 
Scott. To be deacon in charge of St. Luke’s 
Church, Fairport, N. Y. Address: 105 W. Church 
Street. 


Southern Ohio: Trevor Hoy was ordained deacon 
on February 12th by Bishop Hobson of Southern 
Ohio at St. Paul’s Church, Oakwood, Dayton, Ohio. 
Presenter, the Rev. Raymond K. Riebs; preacher, 
the Rev. Dr. Sherman E. Johnson. To be assistant 
of St. Stephen’s Church, Columbus. Address: 30 
W. Woodruff Ave., Columbus, Ohio. 


Peyton D. Reed was ordained deacon on Februa- 
ry 9th by Bishop Hobson of Southern Ohio at the 
Church of the Good Shepherd, Athens, Ohio. Pre- 
senter, the Rev. Sidney J. Browne; preacher, the 
Ven. William Crittenden. To be minister in charge 
of St. Stephen’s Church, Cincinnati. Address: 
4528 Cirele Ave., Cincinnati 32. 


E. Eugene Thompson was ordained deacon on 
December 4th by Bishop Hobson of Southern Ohio 
at St. Paul’s Church, Broadway and Water Sts., 
Greenville, Ohio, where the new deacon is minister 
in charge. Presenter, the Rev. Robert Fay; preach- 
er, the Rey. S. Hughes Garvin. 


Tennessee: Samuel Smith Monk, Jr., was or- 
dained deacon on February 13th by Bishop Dand- 
ridge of Tennessee at St. Barnabas’ Church, Tulla- 
homa, Tenn. Presenter, the Rey. Peyton R. Wil- 
liams; preacher, Bishop Barth, Bishop Coadjutor 
of Tennessee. To continue his studies at the 
School of Theology, University of the South. 


Western Massachusetts: Dr. H. Karl Lutge was 
ordained deacon at the Church of the Ascension 
and St. Agnes’, Washington, on January 13th by 
Bishop Campbell, Superior of the Order of the 
Holy Cross and Retired Bishop of Liberia, acting 
for the Bishop of Western Massachusetts. Pre- 
senter, the Rev. Albert J. duBois; preacher, the 


Rev. Dr. Albert T. Mollegen. To assist on the 
staff of Ascension and St. Agnes’ Church. 


Western Michigan: Harold Austin Pellett was 
ordained deacon on February 2d by Bishop Whit- 
temore of Western Michigan at St. Mary’s Chapel, 
St. Mark’s Cathedral, Grand Rapids. Presenter, 
the Rev. Dr. Charles E. White; preacher, the Rev. 
William T. Reeves, Jr. To be deacon in charge of 
St. John’s Church, Grand Haven, Mich. Address: 
425 Howard St. 


Diocesan Positions 


Albany: The Rev. Erville B. Maynard, rector of 
St. Peter’s Church, Albany, and the Rev. Loren N. 
Gavitt, rector of Grace Church, Albany, have been 
appointed honorary canons of All Saints’ Cathe- 
dral, Albany, and took their places for the first 
time on January 25th at the enthronement of 
Bishop Barry. 

The Albany cathedral has two resident canons, 
the Rev. G. Hurst Barrow, canon precentor, and 
the Rev. Michael R. Becker, canon sacrist. Hight 
other canons have also been confirmed by the 
cathedral chapter: the Rev. Dr. Percy A. Paris, 
the Rey. George E. DeMille, the Rev. Irving Rouil- 
lard, the Rey. C, V. Kling, the Rev. Robert C. 
Joudry, the Rev. George A. Palmer, the Rev. 
Norman B. Godfrey, and the Rev. Frederick D. 
Evenson. 


Michigan: During the recent diocesan conven- 
tion, Bishop Emrich of the diocese installed the 
following priests as deans of the diocesan convoca- 
tions: the Rey. Messrs. Walter Fry, Sidney S. 
Rood, Austin E. Du Plan, William D. Davis, 
Howard V. Harper, I. I. Curtis, G. Clare Back- 
hurst, William R. Wood, William B. Sperry, Wil- 
liam C. Hamm, and A. Curtis Miller. 

Named canon missioners, in recognition of long 
and faithful service in the mission field, were the 
Rev. Messrs. George W. DeGraff, Sidney S. Rood, 
Warner L. Forsyth, Charles D. Braidwood, and 
John W. French. 


Depositions 
The Rev. Felix Dorleans Juste was deposed 
on December 3d by Bishop Voegeli of Haiti for 
eauses which do not affect his moral character. 


Werner J. Scharte has been deposed from the 
Old Catholic priesthood by the Rt. Rev. Otto 
Steinwachs, Suffragan Bishop of the German Old 
Catholic Church. 


Living Church Annual Corrections 
The Rev. Dr. John D. Lee, canon of Grace Ca- 
thedral, San Francisco, is listed on page 460 at 
1155 Taylor St. The correct address is 1055 Tay- 
lor St., San Francisco. 


The Rey. Robert H. Moore, is correctly listed 
in the general clergy list at 53 W. Main St., 
North East, Pa. The postoffice box at which he 
receives all his mail is number 361, the same box 
number that he had in Waxahachie, Tex. The sec- 
ond listing for the Rev. Robert H. Moore on page 
469 is an old one and should be omitted. 


St. Mark’s Church, Medicine Lodge, Kans., is 
a mission of Kingman, Kans., not Pratt, Kans., 
as listed on page 316. 


LOS ANGELES, CALIF. 


\UL’S CATHEDRAL 615 S. Figueroa 
Rev. J. M. Krumm, Ph.D., r ; 
_9 HC, 11 MP G Ser, 7:15 EP & Ser; Tues & 

10 HC; Daily (ex Sat) 12:05 Visiting 


vers. 


—SAN FRANCISCO, CALIF.———— 


NT OF CHRIST THE KING 

Neston H. Gillett; 261 Fell St. nr. Gough 
‘rancis Kane McNaul, Jr. 

lasses 8, 9:30, 11 (High & Ser); 9 MP; Daily 
sx Sat; Fri, Sat & HD 9:30; 9 MP; 5:30 Ev; 
4:30 G 7:30 & by appt; Ist Fri HH 8 


RANCIS’ 
Edward M, Pennell, Jr. 
9:30 & 11, HC Wed 7:15, HD & Thurs 9:15 


San Fernando Way 


ch 19, 1950 


GO TO CHURCH DURING LENT 


A cordial welcome is awaiting you at the churches whose hours of service are listed 
below alphabetically by states. The clergy and parishioners are particularly anxious 
for strangers and visitors to make these churches their own when visiting in the city. 


Key—Light face type denotes AM, black face, 
PM; addr, address; anno, announced; appt, 
appointment; B, Benediction; C, Confessions; 
Cho, Choral; Ch S, Church School; c, curate; 
EP, Evening Prayer; Eu, Eucharist; Ev, Even- 
song; ex, except; HC, Holy Communion; HD, 


Holy Days; HH, Holy Hour; Instr, Instructions; 


Int, Intercessions; Lit, Litany; Mat, Matins; 
MP, Morning Prayer; r, rector; Ser, Sermon; 
Sol, Solemn; Sta, Stations; V, Vespers; v, vicar; 
YPF, Young Peoples’ Fellowship. 


DENVER, COLO. 


ST. ANDREW'S 2015 Glenarm Place 
Rev. Gordon L. Graser, v; 

Rey. Albert E. Stephens, Jr., c 

Sun Masses 8, 9:30, 11, Sol Ev & B 8; Daily 7:30 
ex Mon 10, Thurs 7; HH & C Sat 5-6. Close to 
Downtown Hotels. 


WASHINGTON, D. C. 


ASCENSION AND ST. AGNES Rey. A. J. duBois, r; 
Rey. E. Jacobs, c 1215 Massachusetts Ave., N.W. 
Sun Masses 7:30, 9:30, 11 with Ser, MP_10:30, EP, 
Ser & B 8; Daily Masses: 7; Thurs 9:30 HC, 10 
Arag Service; Fri 8 EP & B; C Sat 4-5 & 7:30- 
8: 


ST. JOHN’S 
Lafayette Square 
Sun 8, 9:30, 11 & 7:30; Mon, Tues, Thurs, Sat, 12, 
Wed, Fri 7:30; HD 7:30 & 12 


Rey. C. Leslie Glenn 


ST. PAUL'S 2430 K. St., N.W. 


Sun Masses: 7:30, 9:30, 11:15 Sol, Sol Ev & B 8; 
Daily: Low Mass 7, ex Sat, Thurs & Sat 12; C Sat 
5 to 7 and by appt 


(Continued on next page) 
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——HOLLYWOOD-BY-THE-SEA, FLA. 


ST. JOHN’S Rev. Harold C. Williamson 
17th Ave. at Buchanan 
Sun 7:30, 9:30, 11, Ch S 9:30; HC Wed & HD 10 


—MIAMI, (COCONUT GROVE), FLA.— 


ST. STEPHEN’S 3439 Main Hy. 
Rey. William O. Hanner, r; Rev. Paul L. Lattimore 
Sun 8 HC, 9:15 & 11 Cho Service & Ser; Week 
Days: Daily 7:30 ex Mon at 10 & Fri at 9 

C Sat 5-6 & 7-8 & by appt 


TAMPA, FLA. 
ST. ANDREW'S Rey. Harold B. Hoag, r 
501 Marion Street 


Sun 7:30 HC, 9:30 Ch S, 11 HC or MP & Ser; 
Thurs & HD 7:30 & 10:30 HC 


CHICAGO, ILL. 


ATONEMENT 5749 Kenmore Avenue 
Rev. James Murchison Duncan, r; 

Rev. Robert Leonard Miller 

Sun 8, 9:15, 11, HC; Daily 7 HC 


ST. BARTHOLOMEW’S Rev. John M. Young, Jr., r 
6720 Stewart Avenue 
Sun 7:30, 9, 11 HC; Others posted 


OUR SAVIOUR 
530 W. Fullerton Pkwy. 
Sun Masses: 9:30 & 11; 
C Sat 4-5, 8-9 


Rev. William R. Wetherell 
(Convenient to the Loop) 
Daily Mass; Sta & B Fri-8; 


DECATUR, ILL. 
ST. JOHN’S poner & Eldorado Sts. 
Rev. E. M. Ringland, Rev. W. L. Johnson 
ia 7 HC, 9 & 10:30 Cho Eu & Ser, 5 EP; Daily 


7:15 MP, 7730 He, 5 EP 


EVANSTON, ILL. 
ST. LUKE'S Hinman & Lee Streets 
Sun Eu 7:30, 9, 11; Weekdays: Eu 7, 10; also 
Fri (Requiem) 7:30, "MP9 :45; Mon peur Se eal 
of Religion 8:15; Wed 6: 15ee Fri HAieGe BE) 855 
C Sat 4:30-5:30, 7:30-8:30 G by appt 


FORT WAYNE, IND. 


TRINITY W. Berry St. at Fulton 
Rev. George B. Wood, r; Rev. Robert S. Childs, ass’t 
Sun 7:30, 9, 11; Daily Eu 7 & Fri 9: 30; EP Wed 8; 
Sta Fri 5; C Sat CRG 


LOUISVILLE, KY. 


GRACE Rey. John S. Letherman 
Sun Eu 7, 11, Ch S 10; HC Daily 7 ex Tues & 
Sat 9:30; Mat daily before Mass; EP daily 4 


BALTIMORE, MD. : 
ST. ee AND ALL ANGELS 20th and St. Paul 
Rey. F. Fenn, D.D., r; Rev. D, C. Patrick, c 
Sun 7 ray 9:30, 11 & daily 

SALISBURY, MD.— 


ST. PETER’S Very Rey. Nelson M. Gage, r 
Sun 8, 9:30, 11 Cho Eu % Ser; 
HD Low Mass 11 


DETROIT, MICH. 
Rey. Clark L. Attridge, D.D. 


(High); Wed 10:30; Fri 7 


INCARNATION 
10331 Dexter Blvd. 
Masses: Sun 7, 9 & 11 


KANSAS CITY, MO. 


ST. MARY’S Rev. Edwin W. Merrill, r 

13th & Holmes 

at ge 11; Mon, Thurs & Sat 9:45; Tues, Wed 
ri 


ST. LOUIS, MO. 


HOLY COMMUNION 7401 Delmar Blvd. 
Rev. W. W. S. Hohenschild 

Sun 8, 9:30, 11; Tues He 7; Wed HC 10:30, 
EP 7 :30; Thurs EP & Addr 7:30 


LINCOLN, NEBR. 


ST. MATTHEW'S ets & Sewell Sts. 
Rev. sh ede Paul Barnds, D. 


Sun 8, 11, 7 YPF; Wed 11: 30" Hc, 7 Service 

— —RIDGEWOOD, (NEWARK), N. J.—— 
CHRIST CHURCH 

Rey. Alfred J. Miller 

Sun 8, 11; Fri &@ HD, 9:30 
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(Continued from preceding page) 


SOUTH ORANGE, 'N. J. 


ST. ANDREW’S Rev. H. Ross Greer, r 
Sun 8, 11; Tues 10:30; Wed 8:15 


BUFFALO, N. Y. 
ST. PAUL’S CATHEDRAL 
Very Rev. Edward R. Welles, M.A., 
Sun 8, 9:30, 11; HC Daily 12; Tues 5 $30, Wed 11 


shelton Square 


ST. ANDREW'S 

Rev. John W. Talbott 
Sun Masses: 8, 9:30, 11, 
Thurs 9:30, C Sat 7:30 


Main at Highgate 
MP 10:45; Daily: 7 ex 


ST. JOHN’S Colonial Circle 
Rev. Walter P. Plumley, Rev. Harry W. Vere 

Visit one of America’s beautiful churches. 

Sun 8 HC, 11 CH S, MP; Tues 10:30 HC 


— GLEN COVE, L. I., N. Y. 


ST. PAUL‘S Rey.’ Lauriston Castleman, M.A., r 
28 Highland Rd. 

Sun 8, 9:30 & 11 Ch S, 11 Morning Service & Ser; 
Weekdays: Wed 7:30, 10 HC, 8 EP & Ser 


NEW YORK CITY 


———NEW YORK CITY (Cont.) 


ST. MARY THE VIRGIN Rev. Grieg Taber, , 
46th St. between 6th and 7th Aves. 
Sun Masses 7, 8, 9, 10, 11 (High); i 

9:30, 12:10 (Fri); C: Thurs 4:30-5:30, Fri J 
4:30-5:30, 7-8; Sat 2.5, 7-9 


ST. PETER’S WESTCHESTER Westchester 
Rey. Leslie Lang; Rey. Thomas Brown 
Sun _ 8, 9:30, 11; Daily 7, also Mon, Thurs, 
9:30; Wed 6:30, 8 Preaching Mission, Canon G 
C Sat 4:30-5:30, Sun 9 


ST. THOMAS’ Rev. Roelif H. Brooks, 5.7 
5th Ave. and 53rd St. 


Sun 8, 11, 4; Daily: 8:30 HC; Thurs 11 HG, 
ex Sat 5:10 d 
TRANSFIGURATION Rev. Randolph Ray 


Little Church Around the Corner, 1 E. 29th 
Sun HC 8 & 9 (Daily 8); Cho Eu & Ser 11 — 


TRINITY Rey. Frederic S. Fleming, 


Broadway & Wall St. 
Sun 8, 9, 11 & 3:30; Daily: 8, 12 ex Sat 3 


—-SCHENECTADY, N.Y. 


CATHEDRAL OF ST. JOHN THE DIVINE 

Sun 8, 9, 11 HC; 10 MP; 4 EP; 11 & 4 Ser; Week- 
days: 7:30, 8 (also 9 HD & 10 Wed), HC; 8:30 
MP; 5 EP. Open daily 7-6 


ST. BARTHOLOMEW’S _ 
Rev. eee: Paull T. Sargent, D.D. 
Sun 8, 9:30 HC; 11 Mornin Wawvics & Sermon; 
Weekdays: HC Wed 8; Thursday & HD 10:30 


care Ave. & 51st St. 


_ The Church is open daily for prayer 


GENERAL THEOLOGICAL Papetphae CHAPEL 
Chelsea Square, 9th Ave. & 20th S' 
Daily MP & HC 7; Cho Evensong hon to Sat 6 


GRACE Rev. Louis W. Pitt, D.D., r 
10th & Broadway 

Sun 9 HC, 11 Ser, 5 V; Weekdays: Tues—Thurs 
12:30 Prayers; Thurs & HD 11:45 HC 


HEAVENLY REST 5th Ave. at 90th St. 
Rev. Henry Darlington, D.D., r; Rey. Gilbert Dar- 
lington, D.D., Rev. Richard Coombs 

Sun HC 8, 10, MP & Ser 11, 4; Thurs & HD 11 HC 


ST. IGNATIUS’ 87th St. & West End Ave., one 
block West of Broadway 
Rey. W. F. Penny; Rev. C. A. Weatherby 


Sun 8:30 & 10:30 (Solemn); Daily 8; % Sat 4-5, 
7:30-8:30 


INTERCESSION CHAPEL 
Rev. Joseph S. Minnis, D.D. 
Sun 8, 9:30 (2 Sun), 
EP 8; Weekdays: 7 & 10 HC, 
Wed 8 Vicar’s Evening 


ST. JOHN’S IN THE VILLAGE Rev. C. H. Graf, r; 
Rey. E. J. Nutter; Rev. H. Cowan 218 W. 11 
Sun 8 HC, Ch S 9:30, 11 Cho Eu & Ser 


Rroaewey and 155th St. 


i HE Che Si 923002 Ti; 
9 MP, 5:30 EP, 


CHURCH OF THE oreo AND ST. AGNES 
WASHINGTON, 


ST. GEORGE’S 30 N. 
Rev. Darwin Kirby, Jr., r; Rev. David E. 
Sun 8, 9, 11, School of Religion a Hi 
Daily: HC 7:30, 12:10 ex Wed HC 7; Ev ¥ 
Thurs & HD 12:10 


UTICA, N. Y. 
GRAC Genessee and Elizabeth $ 
Rev. Sani P. Gasek, r; Rev. Edwin K. Pack 
Sun 8, 9:30, 11, 4:30; Tues G Thurs HC 
& Fri HC 7:30; Thurs. noons, 


CINCINNATI, OHIO 


ST.MICHAEL AND ALL ANGELS, 3626 Readir 
Rey. Francis Campbell Gray, r 
Sun Masses: 8 & 10:45, MP 10:30; Dallas y 
Mon 10; C Sat 7-8 


PORTLAND, OREGON 


ST. MICHAEL G ALL ANGELS N.E. 43 & 
Rev. George R. Turney, r } 
Sun 7:30, 9:30, 11; Wed & Fri 7 & 10:30 


Lenten Pre 


—-—PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


ST. MARK’S Locust St. between 16th and 
Rev. William H. Dunphy, Ph. D,, r; Rey. 
Fifer, Th. B. 
Sun HC 8, 
Ser 11, 
(ex Sat) 7 :45, Holy Eu 12:10, 
Mat 7:30, Ev 5:30, Addr 12 30 Wed & 
School of Religion 5:15 (The Rector) “Go 
Unveiled: The Book of Revelation.’ We 
Fri Lit 12; Sat C 12 to 1, 4 to5 


9, Lit (in Procession), Sol 


PITTSBURGH, PA. 


CALVARY Shady & Wainuw' 
Rey. William W. Lumpkin, r; Rev. Nicholas 
vich; Rev. Richard J. Hardman 

Sun_ 8, 9:30, 11 & 8; HC 7:30 daily, Fri- 
10:30, HD 10:30 


Auto eee S. C. 


MICHAEL’S Rey. DeWolf | 
iuung and Broad 
Sun 8 HC, MP 11:15 (1st Sun HC), Family 
Sun 9; HC ay 7:30 Tues, Fri, Sat, 10 
Thurs: Spiritual Counsel by appt 


MEMPHIS, TENN. 
CALVARY cond 


Se 
Rev. poasiss Henning, D.D., r; Rev. Eric ¢ 


wood, B.D 
Sun 7:30, 9 30, 11; Tues 7; Thurs 10:3 


day Preaching Services, Mon thru Fri 12: 5 “| 


—SAN ANTONIO, TEXA 


ST. PAUL’S MEMORIAL Rev. H. Paul Os! 
Grayson and Willow Streets 
Sun 8, 9:30, 11; Wed 10; Fri 7 


MADISON, wig 
ST. ANDREW’S 


833 R 
Rey. Edward Potter Sabin, r; hoe Gilb 
Sun 8, 11 HC; Weekdays, 7:15 HC, (Wi 
Confessions Sat 5-6, 7:30-8 


The Livin. 


